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The Lessons in Perspec- 
tive of Leonardo da 

Viner. 


HE recent magnificent 
edition of a selection 
from the literary 
works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, edited by J. P. 
Richter, has nume- 
rous points of interest 
for students and 
lovers of the arts, 
and even especially 
for architects. In the 
present paper it is 
proposed to give an 
impartial apprecia- 
tion of so many of 
the notes recovered 


from the _ difficult 
MSS. as relate to 
perspective. In the 


introduction to chap. 
li, vol. i, by the 
editor, we are thus in- 
vited to the study :— 
“The axioms as to 
the perception of the 
pyramid of rays are 
followed by explana- 
tions of its origin 
and proofs of its universal application (58-69). 
The author recurs to the subject with endless 
variations; it is evidently of fundamental 
importance in his artistic theory and practice. 
It is unnecessary to discuss how far this theory 
has any scientific value at the present day; so 
much as this, at any rate, seems certain, that 
from the artist’s point of view it may still claim 
to be of immense practical utility.” 
This is not a little bewildering; a theory of 
immense practical utility from any point of view 
whatever, must have a scientific value or a 
pretence to such value that demands discussion, 
inquiry, exposition. Utility which is immense 
Can scarcely bea mere trick with no basis in truth 
and nature. It is common enough in practice, 
‘even in the superior arts, to work by rules 
Without regard at the moment to reasons ; by 
rules, of which the reasons are forgotten, or 
even were never learned. But the reasons 
exist all the same; they were the original 
authorities that established the rules and are to 
be found by any one who takes the trouble to 
look them up or look into them. At least, if 
this 18 not the case, the rules are snares; the 
oan who employs them for help over one 
: ficulty will pay dearly for confidence admitted 
00 hastily on the strength of accidental advan- 
; a by finding himself betrayed into a series 
of blunders, at a crisis of far more importance. 
ta us look at the theory of perspective so far 
‘ 9 eee: by Leonardo frankly in the face , 
nd satisfy ourselves, if we may, how far in 








truth it still has aclaim to the attention of 
artists, such a claim as may make it worth 
their while if not to bestow time in eliciting it 
from the scattered notesof Da Vinci, at least to 
be thankful to those who will spare them the 
trouble. 

The chapter which the editor places under 
the heading of Linear Perspective is made up 
of sixty-nine memoranda numbered 40—109, of 
various lengths, and occasionally illustrated by 
pen and ink sketches of the author. 

The first nine memoranda comprise mere 
mathematical definitions of a point, a line, a 
surface, and so forth. 

No. 50 deals with the theory of the pyramid of 
rays. Disregarding paragraphs which are mere 
repetitions, and as such were cancelled by the 
author,—and, asit appears, might have remained 
so, and their number, indeed, have been added 
to,—we have this definition as the kernel of the 
whole :—‘“ By pyramidal lines I understand 
those which start from the superficial edges 
(= the outlines) of bodies, and converge from 
a distance to a single point in the eye, which 
receives all the points of the pyramids. Ex- 
perience establishes that all things transmit 
their images to the eye by pyramidal lines, and 
bodies of equal size will make the angle of 
their pyramid larger or smaller according to 
the diversity of their distance, one from 
another.”’ 

The employment of the word “‘ pyramid,” and 
of the phrase ‘‘ pyramidal lines”’ or “pyramid of 
rays,’ is confusing. The base of sucha pyramid 
as Leonardo describes might be not only any 
regular geometrical figure, circle or triangle 
as readily as a square, but any figure whatever, 
however irregular, the outlines of a fragment 
of rock or of an oak-leaf, and these inclined at 
any angle whatever to the eye. The solid form 
bounded by such rays might as easily be a cone 
as a pyramid, and only rarely and exceptionally 
would be one or the other. There is no reason 
to suppose that Leonardo was confused by the 
awkwardness of his terminology, but it is neces- 
sary to indicate the confusion which it is likely 
to introduce, and especially to guard against 
the supposition that it so far clothes any special 
theory. 

When the propositions as stated are freed 
from the ambiguity which did not trouble the 
author of them, we arrive at the simple and 
familiar principles,—that any two points what- 
ever in the outline of an object are seen under 
the angles which they subtend to the eye; and 
that for a given dimension this angle becomes 
less and less as the object is removed toa greater 
distance. This law is set forth, demonstrated 
and illustrated in the notes (as 53, 55, 56) 
over and over again, as it would seem very un- 
necessarily, considering what we know of per- 
spective as it was already in use. 

The reading of the little treatise will be 
simplified throughout if we translate “pyramid” 
all but universally by “triangle.” 





In paragraph 52, Leonardo sets forth in effect 
that the sense of vision must reside in an 
indivisible point, as otherwise the rays by which 
an object becomes visible might be not con- 
vergent, but parallel, in which case no increase 
of remoteness would alter the angle under 
which it is seen, and a small object would 
not, by being brought nearer to the eye, conceal 
any more of alarger object beyond it than when 
in its first position. 

The editor’s marginal note to 55, 56,—“ The 
relations of the distance points to the vanishing 
point,” excites an interest and curiosity which 
are disappointed when we peruse the text. The 
distance points, which are so important in 
working out a perspective projection, are de- 
pendent on the distance of the eye from the 
plane of projection; but the author does not 
advert to this special distance or its application. 
What he sets forth, accurately enough in effect 
is this: the angles under which a given dimen- 
sion will be seen by the eye in a fixed position, 
will become less and less,—will diminish, until 
any angle at all becomes indistinguishable,— 
when, as he oddly expresses it, the pyramids, or 
assumed triangles, will have no bases. The 
point in which these differences are lost, the 
vanishing point, he calls the point of dimi- 
nution. It is, he says, directly opposite to the 
eye, wherever this may be placed, no otherwise 
than as a shadow follows the object that casts it 
The sketch which is inserted in the bock does not 
illustrate the text, and has a reduced chance of 
doing so when taken into account with the note 
supplied by the editor for the “easier under- 
standing of it.’ What the text requires to be 
illustrated, if by any diagram at all, is stated 
unusually distinctly thus,—“ If the eye is above 
an infinite number of objects all placed on the 
same level with the feet of the observer, one 
beyond another, the more remote they are the 
higher will be their projections on an inter- 
mediate plane, until they arrive at the level of 
the eye, but higher than this, never, though the 
series were extended to infinity.” 

There is clearly nothing here of the regula- 
tion of distance points by the employment of 
which given dimensions are measured off from 
lines which, as they retire to a vanishing point, 
are destitute of any uniform scale. Nor do we 
find throughout these notes any hint of a know- 
ledge of this indispensable aid to the solution of 
the simplest problems of perspective; yet it is 
abundantly certified by the works of earlier 
Italian painters, that science had thoroughly 
been mastered up to this limit. It would be 
difficult to say that more knowledge was neces- 
sary for the practical solution of even the most 
complicated problems of perspective; but it 
seems pretty clear that the full value of the 
instrument in hand was by no means appre- 
ciated, and that certain problems were in con- 
sequence carefully kept clear of by painters 
from experience of the result of clumsy handling. 

The fully generalised theory of the vanishing 
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point as competent to be seated in any part of | mirror, the path of such agency may be tra- 


a picture and referable to any variety of planes, 
is well in possession of professional practitioners, 
no doubt, but even yet is not to be found set 
forth lucidly and exhaustively, if, indeed, at all, 
in the usual elementary treatises. Science, it 
may be thought, which was not indispensable 
for the great Italian painters, may be assumed 
to be superfluous, and in any case assistance 
upon an emergency is to be hadtoorder. Still, 
it is not to favour such conclusions that schools 
of art are instituted. 

At the section numbered 58 we are carried off 
into a series of observations and speculations as 
to the origin and transmission of visible images 
which have bnt indirect relation to perspective. 
They serve, however, to explain how it was 
that Leonardo writes so persistently of visual 
pyramids where we should treat of lines and 
triangles. He speaks of his long pyramids as 
constituted by a collection of infinite rays, and 
(70) of direct and radiating lines sent off by 
objects, but does not seem to recognise this 
infinity as capable of being resolved into single 
rays. If he speaks of the relation of vision to 
transmissions through media of different densi- 
ties, he does not exemplify it by the distortion of 
a ray, but of an image collectively. According 
to his view, all objects have the power in 
response to an attracting influence which resides 
in the circumjacent air, to throw off visible 
images of themselves in infinite directions, 
while yet they suffer no diminution of mass or 
energy. The case is analogous, according to 


versed at the same time in opposite directions 
with equal but opposed efficiency. Still it 
scarcely appears that the lucubrations of the 
artist in this instance were in any way conducive 
to the advance of a true scientific conception 
of the agency of light. 

Section 83 gives a definition of perspective 
which only applies to practice under the more 
ordinary conditions :—‘“‘ Perspective is nothing 
else than seeing a position beyond a transparent 
glass plane, on the surface of which all objects 
beyond it may be drawn; they may be prolonged 
by pyramids to the point of the eye so that the 
pyramids (that is, the convergent lines), are 
intersected by the glass plane.”’ 

A little further on (90) we have an attempt 
to define a difference between perspective as 
simple and as complex :—‘‘ Simple perspective 
is that which is constructed by art on a surface 
[sito] which is equally distant from the eye in 
every part; complex perspective is that which 
is constructed on a surface [sito] of which no 
parts are at an equal distance from the eye.” 

This definition taken literally is unintelligible ; 
it seems as though the writer intended to define 
the difference of a perspective projection exe- 
cuted upon an irregular surface, and one upon a 
plane of which all the parts are at an equal 
distance from a parallel plane passing through 
the place of the eye. This latter, of course, is 
the perspective problem which is applicable to 
all pictures upona uniform plane, whether, as i 





}mest usual, that plane is a vertical wall or © 








his assumption, to the ascribed power of musk 
to diffuse a very strong odour and yet not part 
with a particle of its substance. In the 
attractive power of the loadstone he finds a 
parallel to that which the air exerts, not only 
over the visible images of things, but over their 
very nature, as the heat and light of the sun. 

“ Just as a stone flung into the water becomes 
the centre and cause of many circles, and as 
sound diffuses itself in circles in the air, so any 
object placed in the luminous atmosphere 
diffuses itself circularly and fills the adjacent 
parts with an infinity of its likenesses and is 
apparent complete everywhere and complete in 
every smallest part.” 

This conception of the emission by a body of 
an infinite succession of images in infinite direc- 
tions, each “conveying the quality, colour, and 
form, of the originating cause,” is repeated in 
slightly different terms over and over again in 
these memoranda. It is possible that Leonardo 
was justified in dwelling upon it, as whatever 
may be thought of his explanatory theory, it 
pointed to a matter of fact of which the mar- 
vellousness may have been even less distinctly 
appreciated than it is at present among the un- 
scientific. What, indeed, can be more wonderful 
than that coloured light reflected from a single 
object can produce sensitive and chemical 
effects in every direction at the same time ; that 





its path is being crossed at an infinity of angles 
by reflections of light of all manner of colours 
in fullexercise of the same power; nay, that as 
in such a case as that of mirror opposed to 
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picture against such a wall, or on a flat ceiling, 
or on a flat surface at any intermediate angle. 
But a surface equidistant in every part from 
the eye in a given position, could only be the 
interior of a sphere with the eye in the centre. 

Dr. Richter complicates the difficulty by his 
version. He translates the first sito as “ vertical 
plane,” and the second as “ ground plan.” 

But, as we go on, it appears that Leonardo 
conceived it to be possible to produce a natural 
effect by a perspective drawing executed upon 
the principle, if so it can be called, of shifting 
the place of the eye while preserving an equa! 
distance from the vertical plane. He is led to 
this suggestion by observing what struck him 
as an anomaly in a projection executed from a 
single point of view, and which certainly merits 
attention. He illustrates his difficulty by a 
sketch which it is desirable to reproduce. Let 
a, b, c, be three bases of columns, and E the 
place of the eye. The central base b will be 
nearest to the eye, but the interval 1, 2, of the 
rays as projected upon the plane of delineation 
will be less than that of the more remote base 
3, 4, which seems to contradict the law of dimi- 
nution by distance. It is true that if the 
spectator’s eye is accurately placed at E (a wno 
sptracolo) then the anomaly is corrected by the 
foreshortening of the plane of the picture itself, 
and the projection of the nearer base is found 
to be seen, as it should be, under the larger 
angle. But, Leonardo pursues, when many men 
are contemplating the same work of art at the 





ee 
true point of view, and all the others wil] have 
to endure the seeming falsification of t ature 
In consequence he is fain to renounce the ado i 
tion of a single point of view,—the principle of 
what it now appears that he means by complex 
perspective (composta prospettiva), and decides 
to hold to what he regards as comparatively 
simple perspective, which makes no allowance 
for the plane itself that carries the perspective 
drawing, being ir perspective,—being subject to 
foreshortening. In this case his “plane of 
delineation ” would be no longer a plane, but a 
circle, as shown by the dotted line dd, of which 
the assumed distance point is the centre, and 
the perspective width of the objects at different 
distances is determined independently of the 
foreshortening of the surface of the picture 
itself. 

The right or the wrong of this view ig 
scarcely to be tested theoretically. <A better 
chance of discovering whether there is so much 
in it that an occasional compromise may be of 
advantage, would be given by examining the 
works of painters who would certainly have 
been led to adopt it,—theory or no theory,—if 
it gave any true pictorial enhancement of effect, 
By the strict rule of linear perspective the same 
height should be given on the drawing to a man 
at the door of the Monument and a man verti- 
cally over him at the edge of the gallery 
above; it would be left to the forshortening 
of the drawing as we look at it from the true 
point of view, the perspective distance, to 
reduce the angle under which we see the upper 
figure to the same reduced proportion which it 
bears, in fact, to a spectator on the spot from 
which the drawing is taken. There is consider- 
able appearance that in some of Turner’s land- 
scapes the painter had a feeling for the value 
of some compronuise, and indulged it by bending 
downwards the lines of parallel clouds towards 
the extreme right and left of his compositions. 

But it must be enough here to have stated 
the problem in justice to the great Florentine, 
whose notes on perspective, it must be admitted, 
are not otherwise fraught with much more 
interest than must always cling to even the 
most insignificant or inconsequent memoranda 
of so great a man. 








THE LATEST DISCOVERIES JN 
PALESTINE. 


THE October Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund contains much 
matter of extreme interest, and the light which 
it throws on the subject of ancient epigraphy is 
at once unexpected and decisive. There is also 
a brief abstract of what has been already 
published on the geology of Palestine; of some 
recapitulation of which the story of a recently- 
collapsed speculative effort shows the utility. 
But in the interest of archzology, of exploration, 
of sound learning, and of the Exploration Fund 
itself, we desire to put on record a formal protest 
against that adoption of the method known as 
that of “ Penelope’s web,” which seems to be so 
much in favour with the editor or editors of the 
Quarterly Statements. When the Fund was 
first started, the definite knowledge attainable 
as to the Holy Land was small, and was 
principally to be gathered from certain 
standard, though but little consulted, works. 
Following lines which were first suggested in 
the columns of the Builder, the labours of the 
Fund have steadily pursued the great object of 
acquiring definite knowledge apart from theory. 
In the three several departments of the ex- 
haustive examination of literary epereeme 
the etymological information to be obtaine 
from the mastery of not only the “o-* 
but also the Arabic tongue, and - “4 
prosecution and completion of an admira ~ 
and exhaustive survey, the officers of the 
fund have been, year by year, ae nero 
the limits of the imaginative and the doubt - 
and supplying the solid basis of ying 
fact. Thus many things which, fifteen | : 
twenty years ago, were matters of discussion, 
and as to which almost any attentive a 
Scripture might think that he had somet ~ 
to say, are now so far ascertained ~~ wd 
attempt to re-open them can be regarde — 
as a mark of ignorance. The two great quar i 
journals have introduced to the English pu 
sources of Hebrew learning, of date *_ > 
and even anterior to the New Testament ; be 
Quarterly Review presenting an a “ 
fascinating picture of the Talmud, fro 





same time, the eye of only one can be at the 








Jewish standpoint, and the Edinburgh Review 
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showing the position which a knowledge of the 
Mishna must always occupy im any sound and 
serious criticism. “ Tent-work in Palestine 
has acquainted the public with the unflinching 
toil of the expedition, and with much of the 
definite result obtained ; while the Memoir and 
the one-inch Map have given to the student the 
means of acquiring avery thorough acquaintance 
with the topography and with the architectural 
remains of the Holy Land. “The Handbook to 
the Bible” has been the first work of a positive 
character produced as an aid to the study of the 
Scriptures, as the writers have entirely declined 
toenter into any subject of mere opinion. It has 
placed within the reach of all classes the definite 
outcome of positive investigation down to the 
date of its third edition ; and the beautiful maps 
and plates with which the work is illustrated 
are of the same definite and certain authority. 

In face of this great work, for which no small 
gratitude is due to the Exploration Fund, as the 
suggesters and supporters, where they have not 
been the controllers, of research, it is nothing 
short ef pitiable to see the gay and light- 
hearted re-issue of the old, unlearned specu- 
lations, under the cover of the “ Quarterly 
Statement.” If definite advance in our know- 
ledge has not been secured, the whole work of 
the Fund has beenidle. If it has been secured, 
the committee owe it both to their own 
character and to the unlearned world at large, 
not to allow questions that are definitively 
settled to be treated in their columns as if they 
were yet open. 

These attempts to invalidate the good results 
obtained by years of patient research may be 
said to come to a head in the publication, in the 
October Statement, of a fancy plan of ancient 
Jerusalem, without any scale, which reduces 
the area of the city to about one-fourth of the 
size of the well-ascertained temple inclosure 
itself. The ordinary size of a village in Galilee 
is about twenty acres; and there are many of 
nearly double that size. Ancient Tyre, re- 
stricted in its area as it was from its position, 
covered 100 acres; modern Jerusalem contains 
200 acres within the walls. ‘The book of Nehe- 
miah is thrown overboard for the sake of this 
crotchet with as little remorse as are Josephus 
and the Survey of Jerusalem; and the “thou- 
sand cubits on the wall unto the dung-gate ” 
(iii. 13) are reduced by the “ amended”’ plan 
to less than a third of that distance. It would 
be a sheer waste of time to discuss what the 
writers callthe “‘arguments”’ for the hypothesis 
that ancient Jerusalem was considerably less in ex- 
tent than Lincoln’s Inn-fields, or of a size to allow 
only about a square yard a piece to the “ whole 
congregation” of 42,360, exclusive of man- 
servants and maid-servants,whom Ezra gathered 
as one man into the street that was before 
the water-gate. The rock-levels of the site, the 
enormous heaps of rubbish, the detection of so 
many portions of ancient wall, the site of 
Hippicus, the accounts of Tacitus and of 
Josephus, the discoveries of Colonel Wilson, 
Colonel Warren, and Captain Conder, are all 
contemptuously ignored; and that, moreover, 
in neglect of the fact that the position of a 
culvert, or small tunnel, recently discovered, 
and not yet explored, is alone enough to solve 
the slight literary difficulty on which this 
enormous mass of assumption is based. A com- 
parison of the sketch at p. 215 of the “ Quarterly 
Statement” with the carefully-drawn map of 
Ancient Jerusalem at p. 334 of the ‘‘ Handbook 
to the Bible” ig enough to show the ridiculous 
character of the former. That, however, is the 
affair of the author of the sketch. We 
are more concerned with the fact that, 
as appearing in the ‘Quarterly Statement,” 
such a production is mischievous, as tending 
to imply that the whole work of the Ex- 
ploration Fund in this part of the survey is 
absolutely without any valuable result. If the 
Council of the Fund think it right to publish every 
attack that may be made on the most valuable 
results of their work, the least that they can do 
with justice is to make some distinction in type 
vette the positive and the imaginary contri- 

ns to the literature of the case. 
he history of the amusing scandal of the 
i manuscripts is to be found in this 
cae e of the Statement; not, indeed, as an 
cane communication, but as it was published 
the Ane to day in the Times, the Academy, and 
whole prone er The most curious part of the 
amar fs ry ry e fact that so tedious, solemn, and 
ee rari gr an investigation should have been 
material » IN a Case where the mere fact of the 
used, as compared with the date 


ascribed to it, was conclusive with men who 
knew anything of paleography. The absolute 
and sudden collapse of the whole affair, at a 
time when so much further discussion was 
promised, or rather threatened, arfd the publica- 
tion of so many columns of bogus Hebrew 
in an English journal, are among the droll 
points in a case of but too much rascality. 

The chapter on Hebrew Inscriptions is chiefly 
of value as illustrating and advancing the 
subject so admirably treated by Dr. Taylor in 
his recent work on the Alphabet. The literary 
information given by a name on a tomb may be 
absolutely nil, while the epigraphic informa- 
tion,—that afforded by the form of the letters,— 
may be very great. Connected with the 
alphabetic forms interest attaches to a collec. 
tion of twenty-three tribe marks, one of which, 
that of the Rasheideh, an old tribe now nearly 
extinct, in the vicinity of Engedi, is the 
astrological and astronomical symbol of the 
planet Venus, and is found in Assyria as early 
as B.C. 1500. There are also copies of four 
inscriptions on limestone slabs which are now 
in the Latin Patriarchate at Jerusalem. 

Very conspicuous is the silence of the 
‘Quarterly Statement” as to a subject which 
for a few weeks attracted much the same kind 
of attention as the Shapira manuscripts. On 
the 5th of May we referred to the suggested 
Jordan navigation, and pointed out in a few 
words why it could be nothing but loss of time 
to attempt the revival of a scheme which 
received a qutetus nearly thirty years ago. But 
the eagerness of a portion of the public seems 
to be in direct proportion to the impracticability 
of any new scheme, and we have been credibly 
informed that enough money was collected for the 
starting of this impracticable project as would 
suffice to carry on the true work of exploration 
for more than a year. So unhesitating were the 
statements brought forward, at a time when the 
Survey Map of Palestine was alone enough to 
show the impracticability of the project, that it 
was not until the data of Lartet’s reconnaissance 
of the Sinaitic Hills were brought forward, and 
it was shown that a single mile of the proposed 
canal to the south of the Dead Sea would require 
150 millions of cubic yards of excavation, that 
the plan finally collapsed, not without some 
anger on the part of the promoters against the 
professional men, civil and military, who had 
brought forward the unwelcome truth. 

The most valuable part of the contents of the 
new “ Quarterly Statement ”’ is the paper on the 
Hamathite inscriptions. The opportunity of ex- 
amining, within a few months, the Hamath stones 
in the museum at Constantinople, and the very 
ancient wooden hieroglyphics from the tomb of 
Hosi which are in the Boulak Museum at Cairo, 
enabled Captain Conder to identify several of 
the symbols, as mentioned by that officer in the 
“QuarterlyStatement” forJ uly, p.133. Onfurther 
research he has discovered no less than sixty- 
one forms, which are more or less close analogues 
of one another, in these widely separated sets 
of inscriptions. A plate is given (p. 189) 
showing the Egyptian forms in black, and the 
Hamath symbols in outline. As to some of 
these figures doubt may exist, and the identifica- 
tion may be rather a question of deductive 
argument than of obvious truth. As to many, 
however, no hesitation can be felt. Of the 
sixty-one symbols represented some twenty are 
regarded as alphabetic; most of the others 
being ideographic. Thus the symbol of speech, 
which stands at the head of both Hamathite 
and Kgyptian inscriptions, is clearly the same 
in each. We will not attempt to enter into 
further detail as to what seems to promise to 
afford the key to one of the most perplexed 
questions yet unsolved in palzography. But we 
must note that the invaluable aid of a bi-lingual 
text is not absolutely wanting. Professor 
Sayce has published, in vol. vii. of the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
a drawing of a silver boss, which contains both 
a cuneiform legend, and certain symbols found 
on the Hamath stones. The latter, which 
consists only of six characters, is twice repeated. 
The cuneiform is read “ Tarrik Timme, king of 
the country of Erme.”’ Of the Hamathite 
symbols the first is the taw of Captain 
Conder’s plate, the third a koph, and the second 
a resh. The other symbols are as: yet “amag 
Aeysueva. The vista thus opened for the student 
is one of extraordinary promise. With so much 
that affords the starting-ground of new and 
fruitful investigation, with so much that has 
already been definitively won from the darkness 





of the past, it is really lamentable to see the 





“Quarterly Statement” publish, with equal 
avidity, the results of the hard laboursof experts, 
and the lucubrations of correspondents who (as 
on p. 243) naively admit their unacquaintance 
with the sources of infcrmation on the subjects 
which they attempt to discuss. 








PROPOSED HARBOURS OF REFUGE, AND 
THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THEIR 
SITES SHOULD BE DETERMINED. 


Ow1NnG to the late period of the session at 
which they commenced their inquiry, and the 
extent and importance of the subject referred 
to them, the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the harbour accommodation on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom have found it 
impossible to complete their investigations. 
They have, however, thought it desirable to 
call attention to certain facts which appear to 
them to demand immediate attention, and to 
make recommendations in some matters which 
they consider to be of an urgent character ; and 
they further recommend that they sbould be 
re-appointed next session to complete their 
labours. 

From evidence incidentally given to the Com- 
mittee, they have become convinced that three 
great harbours of refuge ought to be constructed 
at places to be carefully selected between 
Beachy Head and Duncansby Head. They 
consider such works to be essential, alike for 
purposes of national defence, for the commercial 
development of the country, and for the safety 
and protection of life and property. They 
further suggest the formation of a fourth har- 
bour, of a similar character, but of somewhat 
smaller dimensions, on the coast of Cornwall. 

The Committee assume that these harbours 
are to be constructed by convict labour. Thisis 
a separate and independent question, the discus- 
sion of which it is every way inexpedient to mix 
up either with’ that of the necessity, or with 
that of the locality, of the harbours in question. 
Important in itself, the question of the employ- 
ment of convict labour has but a vague relation 
to the harbour problem ; and to select a spot or 
spots which are any but the very best for mari- 
time purposes on the ground that convict labour 
can be conveniently there applied, or that local 
authorities will give pecuniary aid towards the 
accomplishment of a work declared to be of 
national importance, would beastriking exempli- 
fication of the policy which is known as “‘ penny- 
wise and pound-foolish.” 

The chief part of the report of the Committee 
is occupied with the question of the application 
of 250,000/. towards the construction and main- 
tenance of harbours in Ireland. On this we do 
not propose to offer any remarks, as the ques- 
tion is local rather than imperial, and industrial 
(as far as encouraging fishing enterprise is 
concerned) rather than maritime. It would be 
desirable, however, that on their re-appointment 
the Committee should ascertain and put on 
record the history of the application of a sum of 
almost the same amount, raised by the heiress 
of the family of Martin of Galway, and applied 
for the establishment of a fishing industry on 
that wild coast, so exceptionally rich in the 
harvest of the sea. It is true that these facts 
are not encouraging as supporting the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. But that is only 
the stronger argument for the need of bringing 
them into the light of day. 

Over the range of coast line indieated by the 
Committee, which extends for 8 degrees of 
latitude, the position of one of the future 
harbours appears to be indicated by a tolerably 
unanimous assent. ‘This, we need hardly say, is 
Dover. Half the range of latitude, and more 
than half the length of shore line, belongs to 
Scotland, which can thus certainly claim one of 
the two remaining harbours for her own coasts. 
The point left open to discussion, therefore, is 
the best site for an English harbour, between 
the mouth of the Thames and the estuary of 
the Forth. 

Rightly to determine this question requires 
two things. One is the appreciation of the 
indication which Nature herself, as interpreted 
by the hydrographer, affords. With this, more- 
over, has to be combined acompetent knowledge 
of the maritime movement of the localities 
which present the best hydrographic conditions. 
The other requisite is a knowledge of the 
actual state and condition of existing harbours, 
a point as to which the Committee find that 
‘there is great difficulty in obtaining authentic 
information of a uniform character.” In an 
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island like our own, dependent as we now are 
for our daily bread on our maritime connexions, 
it is incredible that such a statement should be 
possible. A clear, accurate, and exhaustive 
account of every port, harbour, or sea shelter 
on our coasts ought to be not only readily 
accessible in the archives of the Admiralty, but 
published in so cheap and ready a form as to be 
readily attainable by every navigator. Some- 
thing of the character of the “Guide du 
Batelier,”’ which is published by the Belgian 
Government, and which is an admirable sum- 
mary of all that the boatman or freighter needs 
to know of the Belgian canals, sold at an 
extremely low price, may well be thought to be 
an essential requisite as applied to our English 
Harbours. And if it should be necessary to 
resort to actual survey for the completion of 
such a work to date, it is a matter of national 
importance that such a survey should not be 
delayed. 

Subject to any correction that may be made 
from such asurvey when attainable, hydrography 
and the commercial movement of our shipping 
seem to concur in the indication of the locality 
for the third Harbour of Refuge. A line drawn 
to the north on the magnetic meridian of 
Cromer passes over the deepest part of the 
German Ocean, with the exception of a second 
and still deeper channel, which hugs the west 
coast of Norway. On the English coast to the 
west of the deep sea line, the boldest promon- 
tory is that of Flamborough Head. The heel 
of the Dogger Bank lies at a distance of fifty 
miles opposite this great sea mark; and the 
channel between varies in depth from eighteen 
to twenty-eight fathoms. The mouth of the 
Elbe lies in the same easterly direction, and a 
straight course from Bridlington, a little to the 
south of Flamborough Head to Heligoland, 
clears the Dogger Bank and the White Bank to 
the north, and the Well Bank to the south. The 
entrance to the Baltic, which the Jutland Reef 
so deflects as to throw the fair-way for south- 
ward going vessels to the west of the Dogger 
Bank, is thus in close relation to the same point 
of departure as the entrance to the Elbe. And 
from the Dutch coasts there is the choice 
either of a somewhat difficult route to the 
Thames, or of a fair course into the above- 
named marine highway from Heligoland towards 
Bridlington. South of Flamborough Head the 
access to the English seaboard is by the 
Humber, the physical conditions of which are by 
no means those requisite for a harbour of refuge. 

Thus whether we regard the hydrographic 
position, the set of maritime traffic from Russia, 
Norway, Denmark, Germany, and Holland, 
amounting to 136,000,000/. per annum, or the 
fishery trade from the Dogger Bank up to 


the east, or the Dutch Bank, sixty miles off. 


Kinnaird Head, to the north, the English 
coast affords no such beacon to the mariner, 
and no such facilities for a storm harbour, 
as are to be secured under the shelter of 
Flamborough Head. A white tower, 87 ft. 
high, on this promontory shows a white and red 
flashing light, at a height of 214 ft. above the 
sea, which is visible at a distance of twenty-one 
miles. No light exists on the shore, nor is there 
any site for the erection of one of such a wide 
sea range as this. Onthe Spurn Point, to the 
south, the extreme range of the high light is 
fifteen miles. At High Whitby, on the north, 
a red light from a tower over the Scar Rock 
has a range of twenty-three miles; but the 
outside of the creek from which this becomes 
visible at sea is comparatively out of the way 
of any except coasting traffic. No other light 
is visible at twenty miles from the coast 
between Cromer and Souter Point. The light- 
house accommodation has to be regarded not 
only as a fact, but as an indication. In the 
careful surveys that have been made of our 
coasts, the most available sites for lighthouses 
have been systematically adopted. Thus in 
weather when a harbour is in request, the 
distance from which the light on Flamborough 
Head can be sighted at sea is a matter almost, 
or quite, as important, as the accessibility of 
the position for the accommodation of the 
great maritime movement which is offered by 
its site. 

A book, entitled ‘‘The North Sea Pilot,” has 
been published by order of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, containing the result 
of surveys down to 1881, and providing sailing 
directions for the east coast of England. This 
authoritative summary of nautical knowledge 
describes the “noble promontory of Flam- 
borough Head” as “one of the most striking 





objects on the coast.” It is “the common 
point of arrival or departure for all vessels 
passing to the northward or southward along 
the eastern coast, as well as for those sailing 
between the Humber and the Baltic.” It is 
hardly necessary to add that the shelter of an 
important promontory is a primary requisite for 
the site of a harbour of refuge; while, on the 
other hand, the interior part of a bay is the 
least suitable position for such a purpose; as in 
the event of vessels having to run into an open 
bay, and owing to thick weather or from any other 
cause losing their bearings, they would be ex- 
posed to the imminent peril of a lee-shore, and 
would be in a much worse position than if they 
had kept out at sea. Thus, the North Sea 
Pilot, in speaking of the mouth of the Tees, 
gives the following ‘‘ Caution :—From the 
character of the entrance to the Tees it should 
never be resorted to for shelter in an on-shore 
gale, if it can by any possibility be avoided. To 
touch upon either of the Gares would be nearly 
certain destruction.” The north and south 
Gares are the breakwaters at the mouth of the 
Tees. 

It may thus be almost certainly assumed, on 
the authority of the Admiralty itself, that the 
harbour of refuge which the needs of the sailor 
requires to be formed between the Thames 
and the Forth must lie under the skelter of 
Flamborough Head. It still remains to inquire 
whether the north or the south side of the 
promontory should be selected for the purpose. 

In the first place, the tidal flow which forms 
three successive waves from the north of 
Scotland towards the mouth of the Thames, 
passes Flamborough Head, in a southerly direc- 
tion, at a speed, at the full and change of the 
moon, of four knots anda half per hour. The 
prevailing set of the winds usually accompanies 
that of the tidal wave, and we apprehend that 
the storms in the North Sea blow most fre- 
quently, and with most fury, from the north and 
from the east. As to this, however, it is de- 
sirable that an authoritative statement should 
be made for the guidance of the future labours 
of the Committee. 

Certainly as far as the tidal movement is 
concerned (a matter of very great importance 
in thick or foggy weather), and, as well as we 
can ascertain, as far as the prevalence of wind 
is concerned, it must be the object of a vessel 
that sights Flamborough Head under stress of 
weather, if going southward to make for the 
shelter of the lee of that promontory, and if 
going northward to seek the same shelter, with- 
out passing the headland. Ina gale from the 
south it is possible that it might be more suit- 
able to seek shelter to the north of the promon- 
tory. But it is questionable whether, in such a 
gale, the course of the majority of vessels would 
be carried beyond the mouth of the Humber. 
The great balance of advantage is thus evidently 
in favour of the south side of the Head. 

At a distance of 14 mile 8.S.W. of Flam- 
borough Head a narrow shoal, known as the 
Smithie, extends for three miles in a south- 
westerly direction. It is covered by only 10 ft. 
of water at low-water springs, and has a hard 
chalk or limestone bottom. Inside of this shoal 
is the roadstead of Bridlington Bay, with water 
of the same depth as that within Plymouth 
Breakwater, and a passage of six fathoms deep 
round its northern end. The holding-ground is 
here so good that the “Sailing Directions” state 
that “vessels well-found in ground tackling 
frequently ride out a gale from the eastward, 
owing to the protection afforded by the Smithie.” 
The comparatively simple and inexpensive work 
of constructing a breakwater on the Smithie is 
all that is necessary to convert Bridlington Bay 
into a harbour of refuge; and, say the “ Sailing 
Directions,”’ “ considering the eligibility of the 
site, the enormous number of vessels constantly 
passing, and the difficulty which is often expe- 
rienced in making the Humber in easterly 
gales, the establishment of such a work would 
be a national boon.” 

Thus, as far as the authority of the Admiralty 
goes, the problem of the true position of our 
eastern harbour of refuge may be taken as 
determined. 

At 84 miles to the north-north-westof Flam- 
borough Head a remarkably rocky ridge, known 
as Filey Brig, runs into the sea, projecting 
nearly half a mile to the south-east in continua- 
tion from Cape Vaze, and forming the north- 
easterly defence of Filey Bay. The holding 
ground here is good, being a stiff clay, and a 
natural foundation exists (as at Bridlington) 
for a breakwater. 





a 

But, for any winds in the quadrant fr ; 
to east, Filey is on a lee NA and the rar be 
fore quoted from the “Sailing Directiong” of the 
Admiralty are quite enough to decide bebaaan 
the value of the two sites. Filey, moreover, 
is in close proximity to Scarborough, where 4 
harbour protected by a stone “cob” now exists 
The improvement of these local shelters is a 
matter of importance chiefly for the fisheries 
But the rule of selecting the spot which is most 
available for the protection of the 12 million 
tons of shipping that frequent the fair way of 
the North Sea does not leave room for much 
serious doubt as to the point indicated by 
Nature as most suitable for a harbour of 
refuge. 

We have endeavoured to approach this im. 
portant question on those broad principles of 
hydrographic fitness and mercantile conye. 
nience on which alone they should be decided. 
If money is to be spent,—as, no doubt, it must 
be,—by the State, in providing those harbours 
of refuge, of which the necessity is fully ad- 
mitted, no doubt every seaside spot that hag the 
ghost of a chance will move every engine at 
its command to obtain a preference. It will be 


no less than a national misfortune if the ques- 
tion should hereafter be decided on any con- 
siderations other than those which we have 
indicated, and which, as far as information ig 
at present attainable, we have endeavoured to 


apply. 








QUEER CLIENTS.* 


THERE are many varieties of the queer client; 
but the most trying specimen I have met with 
is the suspicious inquisitive client, with a turn 
for sarcasm and an incurable trick of letter- 
writing. It has been my hap to have some 
dealings with a pretty fully blown example of 
this variety,—a coarse old English gentleman 
with a very fine estate, a house neither new nor 
old, a pocket full of money, and a taste for 
building. He was, when in his prime, seldom 
without some building enterprise on hand, and 
in a chronic state of excitement and complaint. 

It is g good many years since he invited me 
to run down into Norsex and advise him between 
the remodelling of his house and building a 
new one. I discovered afterwards that this was 
mere playfulness on his part, for he never took 
any one’s advice on any subject. His estate lay 
in a somewhat low, damp, and malarious part of 
the country; and he lived all the year round 
upon his estate, like an ideal landlord. Some of 
his tenants had doubts as to the advantage of 
this trait, and I have heard them express such 
with a good deal of point and earnestness. My 
concern, however, is with the house, which had 
been built some half-century or more, in a kind 
of bastard Tudor. The fabric was of brick, and 
what were supposed then to be Gothic features 
essential to the style, such as crocketed pin- 
nacles, finials, cusped window-heads, twisted 
chimney - shafts, four -centered arches with 
foliated spandrels, and the like, had been dis- 
tributed with a liberal hand. They were all in 
compo, after the fashion of the time, and the 
mouldings had dropped off here and there. The 
richly-traceried parapets showed their brick core 
in unsightly scabs and patches; modern cowls, 
black, varied, and hideous, vulgarised the sky- 
line, and the dampness of the situation had 
stained the walls a dirty green, and covered 
them with an unwholesome parasitic vegetation. 
The lodges were of the same character, only 
worse. The drippings of the surrounding 
trees had rendered them and the almost empty 
stables forlorn and dispiriting to a degree. 

You entered through a sort of groined porte 
cochére, and by way of a vestibule (the windows 
of which were filled with detestable stained- 
glass in the vilest taste) into the great hall, dark 
and gloomy, with sham oak ceilings and fittings. 
The walls were covered with arms and armour 
(from Wardour-street) where they did not 
exhibit tomahawks and the other cheerful ms 
plements of savage warfare. Your footfa 
woke distant and fear-inspiring echoes,—dying 
away in endless reverberations down — 
passages all groined in plaster. The principal 
corridor was decorated in vermilion, green, ultra 
marine, white and yellow ochre (not gold), 10 
exact imitation, it was said, of the Chapel 0 
St. Francis at Assisi, not very posenncs i 
effect,—an altogether uncanny and uncomio 
able sort of embellishment for the place. 


the internal joinery, it is impossible to 8 
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* See p, ll, ante. 
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with patience. The object of the designer appears 
to have been to carry the idea of Medizval 
warfare through all the articles of domestic 
nse; and in some fatal moment a whilome 
owner had furnished the whole house en suite in 
the Gothic taste, to match the architecture ! 

Not being at that stage of the proceedings 
aware of the idiosyncrasy of my client, who 
had apparently been hitherto infamously treated 
by every one he had employed, I advised a new 
house on @ more advantageous site, and I was 
at once directed to prepare plans for adapting 
the old one. The only pretty, and, indeed, 
assable portion of the structure was the 
original cottage, to which the larger house had 
been added piecemeal. This I wished to pre- 
serve. It had no pretentions to architecture ; 
but it had a verandah on two sides of tree 
branches and trunks, prettily shrouded in climb- 
ing roses and creepers, and it had a picturesque 
thatched roof, with a snug dormer or two peep- 
ing out of it. Ithought that with some internal 
alterations it might be made an agreeable 
change from the solemnities of the sham Gothic 
of the house, and a pleasant escape from its 
stately rooms and |galleries. It was, of course, 
ordered to be destroyed. 

I prepared two schemes,—one which was a 
mere extension of the existing house, the new 
portion to resemble the old, and the old to be 
renovated; and another scheme, in which the 
body of the old house was used as a sort of 
stock whereon to engraft such features of 
domestic Gothic as were then thought to be 
“your only wear.” The two schemes were 
submitted to the reversioner, for it was probable 
that, in the natural course of things, the pro- 
perty must before many years change hands. 
He decided unhesitatingly for the latter scheme, 
and I was accordingly instructed to push on 
with the former without delay. 

A poor man cannot afford to pick and choose, 

and I set to work. ’T were long to tell of the 
fights over small things which accompanied the 
preparation and passing of the plans. When I 
had thoroughly grasped my friend’s character, 
it was quite easy to obtain black by electing for 
white. But my complete knowledge of his little 
ways came too late,—not until I had lost all 
interest in the matter and desired only to get 
the affair well out of hand. The contract was 
signed and the work commenced, and then 
the real troubles began. It is not difficult for 
two people to get on together when one of them 
is deliberately and persistently complaisant. 
Bot with the introduction of a third person,— 
the builder,—the sweet simplicity of this 
arrangement was upset. Builders are men, and 
not only men, but generally manly, and they 
resent any treatment which is based upon the 
assumption that they are unprincipled sneaks. 
_ Myclient was excited by a builder as a terrier 
isby arat. He never left the spot. Not he! 
He was on the works the first thing in the 
morning,—or spying at them through his dress- 
ing-room window,—and he smoked his after- 
dinner cigar when the men had gone home, as 
he perambulated the walls, kicking off a loose 
brick here, and probing into the work with his 
walking-stick to test the bond. The workmen 
swore roundly at these evidences of his interest 
in their labours. The mortar had no chance of 
getting mixed in other than the prescribed pro- 
portions,—and never was any builder so worried 
in the matter of the exhibition of vouchers for 
the integrity of all his materials. 

As lime wore on every one got sore and 
everything went wrong. My client conformed 
to the professional etiquette in so far that he 
preferred all his complaints against the builder 
; tough me. AndI am bound to say that he 
— me very frankly of all my own short- 
omings, 

—, i came out a curious part of his 


He had a knack of writing short sarcastic 


oo ascribing every commercial vice to the 
ub “ and his myrmidons, and by implication, 
Taeadtbom Sometimes directly,—the grossest 
re ag or incompetence or both to myself. 
sa, was, in my innocence, almost frightened 
thaed ~ sath and seriousness of his passionate 
Vina “ ion. But upon running down with all 
wo % explain or correct what was wrong I 
id Ne ay amazement, received with open 
a oil be © Causes of complaint were avoided 
withe or made light of. I was “put up” 

‘remonious politeness,—marked attentions 


Ww 

a. ong upon me. Port of special quality, 

eraiihe a history, was produced for my 
ation, though I am far from curious in 


such things. And I was dismissed with presents 
of rare fruit or what not, and sent on my way 
In @ Carriage and pair rejoicing,—to find on my 
return, or soon after, another letter full of bitter 
complainings and taunts. 

It was of no use to reply by letters, they were 
left unnoticed, and every post brought only new 
grievances. The builder also made me the 
medium of copious and not ill-founded charges 
against his employer,—long stories of unwar- 
ranted suspicions, and all manner of meanness 
and injustice. 

Driven to desperation, I sent in a request to 
be relieved from a position which had become 
intolerable, and I was besought to reconsider 
my resolution; and so matters dragged on. I was 
not reconciled to the eccentricities of my client, 
but I grew callous, and my only hope was a 
speedy and decent termination to my miseries. 

The “ extras’? which rose under a system of 
constant interference were, as may be supposed, 
considerable. This afforded my client a fine 
opportunity for the exercise of his peculiar 
talent. Letters of unusual length and concen- 
trated bitterness traversed every item in the 
bill, and brought counter-charges of all kinds. 
The builder’s courage gave way under the 
violence of the attack, and he declined to face 
his employer, except with the support of my 
presence. A meeting was arranged, and we 
made up our minds for a warm day. We were 
received at the Hall at lunch time, and found a 
repast awaiting us fit for a prince. My client 
put off a discussion of the question which had 
brought us together. At the end of a pleasant 
and chatty meal, he placed an envelope in the 
builder’s hand, and, bidding him good day, 
threaded his arm in mine, and drew me aside 
into his library. He wished to take my advice 
about some further work. 

* * * % 

Passing through the nearest town on my way 
to the station, I saw the builder “hanging 
about”? to waylay me en route. He looked 
distraught, and had evidently something of 
moment to impart. The envelope, it transpired, 
contained a cheque for the full amount of his 
charge, and another for 1001., “as a consolation 
for any little extra trouble he had been put to.” 
My own account was paid in due course without 
cavil, and with a good grace. 

But bad times came. The tenants could not 
pay their rents, farms were vacant on every 
side, the projected additional work was post- 
poned and finally abandoned, and I was thus 
relieved from any further concern about the 
peculiar ways of my very queerest client. 








A QUESTION OF FIGURES AND A 
QUESTION OF ART. 


THE great national monument of the Nie- 
derwald, the colossal statue of Germania 
crowning the height above picturesque Bingen, 
inaugurated a few weeks since by the Emperor 
William, has attracted, not unnaturally, no small 
amount of attention even outside Germany. 
Lengthy descriptions of the work (which has 
been now twelve years slowly creeping towards 
its completion), have from time to time appeared, 
our readers having been more than once in- 
formed of the progress of the great monument. 
But there is one feature of the event in con- 
nexion with the reports of its inauguration 
published by our press which merits especial 
attention. Nothing has been more amusingly 
puzzling than the contradictory statements 
which even still continue to be made on every 
side respecting the cost of the great work. 
Several of our daily contemporaries commenced 
by curiously estimating the million of marks 
subscribed by the German nation as 500,0001., 
—a statement which, copied by numerous 
other journals, has gone a considerable round 
of the press; then came the correction, which 
has of course taken its time to circulate, and 
at length the public are fully aware of the 
noticeable fact that Professor Schilling and 
Karl Weissbach’s colossal monument, rising on 
the vine-clad height near Riidesheim, has cost 
the German nation the very modest sum of 
barely 60,0001. inclusive, let it be remarked, of 
all the incidental expenses of twelve years. 

With the sums expended in our country on 
similar though far less important memorials, 
there is something instructive in observing the 
items of the total cost of the Niederwald 
monument, which are as follow:—Ground and 
terraces, 113,000 marks; the architectural 





pedestal, 337,000; the watchman’s house, 








18,000; the ornamental gardens, 3,500; the 
candelabra and inscription, 9,000; the model 
for the foundries, 210,000; the statue of 
Germania, 175,750; the figures of War and 
Peace, 60,000; the group of the Rhine and the 
Moselle, 35,000; the escutcheons, 10,880; the 
eagle and wreaths, 26,950; the principal relief, 
51,300; two minor reliefs, 21,300; the prizes 
for the public competition, 27,000 ; the salary of 
the supervising architects, 31,000; and lastly, 
the costs of administration during twelve years, 
31,000 marks,—total cost, 1,192,000 marks, or 
59,6001. 

We venture to submit these items for com- 
parison with the cost of more than one recently- 
erected monument in our country. 

The deductions to be drawn from these figures 
are characteristic of a great difference existing 
between the ideas of artistic remuneration in 
our country and in Germany. In the competi- 
tion which is about to take place for the erec- 
tion of the new Admiralty buildings, the sum 
to be awarded to the successful competitor is 
a handsome oné (25,000/.), yet so singularly 
constituted is the profession in our country, 
that doubtless not a few of its members would, 
in case of success, seriously weigh the advan- 
tages that might seem to accrue from obtaining 
such a sum, at the sacrifice of so much other 
work as would be involved in the attention 
necessary during several years to carrying 
out the Government buildings. It would be 
curious to see how differently a body of foreign 
architects would consider such a remunera- 
tion.* 

The question is suggestive of the many other 
differences which exist between the ideal of 
artistic “success” at home and abroad. We 
wonder what foreign poets will say when 
they hear of the sum which of late the public 
has learned a well-known firm of publishers 
yearly allows to our poet laureate. Every ‘one 
is aware of the large number of works which, 
on the Continent,—particularly in France,—are 
annually purchased both by the Government 
and the municipality at the various art-exhibi- 
tions which are yearly opened, yet the sums 
thus expended are, comparatively speaking, 
very small. The Paris municipality succeed in 
filling the pretty “squares” of the French 
capital with an ever-increasing number of 
marble and bronze statues, on a sum that in 
our country would be considered only barely 
sufficient for the “supply” literally of one or 
two statues by some popular artist who is 
already so overworked as to render it impossible 
for him to devote that proper attention to his 
creations which, from an artistic point of view, 
is all that should be encouraged in the purchase 
of works of art. We too often appeal in our 
country to an artist to “ turn out” work much 
in the same fashion as we request some manu- 
facturers to supply us with such and such a 
quantity of his manufactured goods. And let 
it be remarked, by their system our French 
neighbours are succeeding in forming a school 
of sculpture which is justly admitted to hold at 
the present moment a foremost place. Young 
and earnest artists are constantly brought 
forward, and a life given to an art which people 
are far too fond of repeating is “‘ quite dead.” 

It is worth while, however small may be the 
effect, to draw from time to time attention to 
the fact that the too persistent application to 
art in our country of the commercial principles 
which have rendered us so wealthy is not pro- 
ducing those same results which revenue 
returns and census papers display respecting 
our national trade and population. The pursuit 
of art in all its many forms solely for its 
pecuniary advantages has, at all times, been 
preached against ; but can it be denied that the 
lessons of the preachers are being daily neg- 
lected in our country, and, we repeat, with con- 
sequences which must be regarded as far from 
satisfactory from all but a purely commercial 
point of view? And, after all, how insigni- 
ficant the commercial attractions of art ought 





* Tt is not alone in connexion with artists’ incomes that 
there exist curious differences between our country and 
Germany. Recent statistics show that not far short of 
30 per cent. of the estimated population in Germany belong 
to households having less than 211. a year, or 8s, a week, 
yet ail above this have to pay taxes to the state. In 1881, 
the total incomes of the Prussian people amounted to no 
more than 411 millions sterling ; now, in 1880, the assessed 
incomes of the United Kingdom amounted to about 577 
millions, Further examination of statistics reveals that 
only 24 per cent. of the population enjoy incomes of over 
1501. per annum ; only 8,442 households possess an income 
of over 1,000/. per annum ; no more t 543 an income of 
5,000/., nor has there been any increase within the last ten 
years. See an interesting article published in the Saturday 
Review for September 30, 1882. 
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to be to the minds of those who are more fitted 
for the exercise of commerce in its true sense! 
It may safely be asserted that this commercial 
view of art is not indulged in France and Ger- 
many, or not by any means to such an extent, 
and this fact is worthy of note. There, artists, 
whether they be architects, painters, sculptors, 
engravers, or musicians are content with a 
smaller remuneration for their labour, and the 
sums expended both publicly and privately are 
more widely,—and, let it be added, more 
wisely,—distributed over the profession, wiih 
the consequent result that more honest labour, 
to call it by no other name, is produced than 
is possible where pecuniary, in many cases 
absolutely commercial views, inspire the artist. 
Has not the artist’s constant superiority to the 
mere money - maker ever consisted in the 
creative enjoyment of which he is_ the 
master? Our artists, let it be remembered, 
in entering into competition with the commercial 
money-maker are engaged in but a very small 
line of business, one in which the first speculator, 
such as we see modern speculators, can far 
outdo in a day’s transaction the artist’s earnings 
of a year. 

It isa further ugly feature of the question 
that the artist’s position has become in some 
manner of late years connected with the social 
movement which is so marked at the present 
moment. Indeed, there are not wanting those 
who attribute to this influence not a small 
element of the unsatisfactory condition into 
which our English art is falling. Perhaps some 
clue to this situation may be found in the 
recently-uttered remarks, not sufficiently noticed 
in our press, of the Rector of Lincoln, on the 
opening of the session of Bedford College, 
respecting the doubtful influences of our modern 
civilisation upon the poetry of existence, and 
his very proper regret that our system of 
education so singularly neglects the cultivation 
of the emotions and the development of “the 
original inherent capacity of feeling’? which 
constitutes one of the most precious gifts of the 
great inheritance of the past. 

There are those who are ready to account for 
this with well-thought-out esthetic reasons, 
but, like so many other questions, it may be 
reduced to a matter of figures, and the figures 
which we have above quoted, detailing the 
entire cost of the German National Monument 
recently erected on the banks of the Rhine, 
when properly considered and taken in com- 
parison with what would have been deemed 
necessary for a similar work in our country, 
may be regarded as helping to explain in no 
small measure what is admitted on all sides 
to be one of the far from satisfactory phases of 
modern English art. 








CONTINENTAL GATHERINGS. 


THE completion of the colossal Palais de 
Justice at Brussels, briefly noticed in these pages 
last week, was marked by a simple yet impres- 
sive ceremony, one feature of which deserves 
especial mention, the warm and touching words 
addressed by the King of the Belgians to the 
assembled workmen who most appropriately 
took a conspicuous place in the proceedings ; 
in the march-past each body being represented 
by its respective banner. “‘ It is with peculiar 
pleasure that I address you,” said King Leopold 
to the ‘“‘dean”’ of the workmen, who had pre- 
sented to his Majesty an address. ‘‘ You are 
fully aware of my interest in the cause of 
national labour, and my earnest desire to see it 
constantly employed in the embellishment of 
the country and the creation of such works of 
art as augment the wealth of the State and 
develope our public prosperity. You know I 
personally love all work and all workmen. My 
efforts have ever tended to find new outlets for 
their activity and for the spread of our national 
products. My Minister of Justice has justly 
remarked that the great palace which you have 
erected may be regarded as a permanent exhibi- 
tion of the skill of several of our most important 
industries, and as such, it not alone fosters their 
development, but reflects the utmost honour 
both on them and on the nation at large.” 
This characteristic little speech was, it can 
be understood, received with the warmest 
enthusiasm. An affecting welcome was given 
by the king to the widow and daughter of M. 
Poelaert, presented to his Majesty by M. Wellens, 
who succeeded the late lamented architect in 
the direction of the works. As in the case of 
the architect of our own new Law Courts, 





M. Poelaert was not spared to see the completion 
of his colossal creation. A native of Brussels 
(where he was born in 1817) Joseph Poelaert, 
as a pupil of Visconti,—the architect, it may be 
remembered, of the new portions of the Louvre, 
—was admirably fitted on his return from Paris 


for the post of City Architect offered to him: | 


the Monnaie Théitre, the Colonne du Congrés, 
the Church of St. Catherine, and the church at 
Laeken being some among his many designs. 
When, a little previously to 1860, a competition 
was held for the plans of the new Palais de 
Justice,—a competition which utterly failed,— 
Poelaert modestly brought forward his own 
long-matured designs, which were immediately 
accepted, and the first stone of the new palace 
was laid October 31, 1866. Some idea of the 
boldness of the conception can be obtained 
when it is stated that the building occupies a 
superficies of some 52,464 square métres or 
yards, while our own Law Courts, reduced to a 
similar standard, occupy some 14,693 square 
métres, and St. Peter’s 22,000. The cost 
of the structure, including its furniture, has 
slightly exceeded the forty-five millions of francs 
generally stated, amounting in all to forty-eight 
millions (1,800,0001.). While six centuries have 
been necessary for the completion of the 
Cathedral of Cologne, and 120 years for that of 
St. Peter’s (St. Paul’s, it is true, was built 
within the life-time of its architect), the 
Brussels Palais de Justice, the largest building 
in the world, has been completed in seventeen 
years. What will be done with the former Law 
Courts, the old Palais de Justice, with which 
all visitors to the cheery little Belgian capital 
must be familiar, is not yet decided. The site 
of the rambling sixteenth-century Jesuit College, 
long occupied by the courts, a network of gal- 
leries, bridges, and corridors, will doubtless be 
utilised by the erection of some new public 
building, which will render still more attractive 
the pretty Brabant capital where are so delight- 
fully mingled the relics of a brilliant past with 
the evidences of an active living present. 

Belgium’s old enemy, Holland, has been 
enjoying a success in the Amsterdam Exhibi- 
tion, shortly to close, not without having left, 
like most of the recent international exhibitions, 
its mark on the tendencies of modern indastry. 
To mention the item of furniture alone,— 
an important branch, largely represented at 
Amsterdam,-—it is universally conceded as one 
of the noticeable features of the exhibition that 
the old superiority of France in this direction 
is being sturdily attacked by such countries as 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany. England, 
unfortunately, which might worthily have taken 
a place in the contest, has not been well repre- 
sented. It is, indeed, no wonder, with the 
advance we and other countries have made in 
our so-called “art” industries, that French 
exports are proved to be on the decline, and the 
fact is one which our manufacturers should 
keep well in view. It is also a marked feature 
of this section of the exhibition that the style of 
art most largely represented is distinctly the 
Renaissance; the exhibits from Mainz, from 
Cologne, from Berne, from Ghent, from Paris, 
and from Holland, are almost without exception 
in accordance with the essentially decorative 
canons of the sixteenth century ; this tendency, 
which to those familiar with the Continent has 
been evident for the last few years, is worthy of 
note by the younger generation in our country. 

The Electric Exhibition at Vienna is algo, it 
would appear, meeting with great success, the 
novel feature of the temporary theatre lighted 
entirely by electricity having proved so 
attractive as to oblige three daily performances, 
the intervais being filled in with lectures on the 
different systems of electric illumination. It 
would seem that one of the chief attractions is 
the cleverly-organised feature of the annexe, in 
which is shown the application of the electric 
light to purely domestic purposes. Drawing, 
dining, sleeping, and billiard rooms, studies, 
and even kitchens, are shown, lighted by 
electricity, one of the most interesting novel- 
ties consisting of a bed-room in which the 
electric light is concealed behind the semi- 
transparent hangings of the wall; the light 
thus obtained is most delightfully softened. 
The richly -decorated Oriental pavilion, — 
arranged by Herr Otto Hieser, the architect of 
the Palace of Sinaia, opened only a few days 
since by the King of Roumania,—has also 
proved a great attraction. 

Reference to Vienna renders easy a transi- 
tion to the unfortunate town of Zegedin, which 
is now at length rebuilt. It is not often, in the 


——=>. 
Old World at least, that a brand new ¢; 
springs into existence within four years. Eya 
one remembers that terrible 12th of Mare 
1879, when the river Theiss Swept away th 
city of Zegedin. On the heap of ruing lef; the 
new city has been re-erected, and a few da 8 
since it was formally visited by the Bungee 
Franz Josef. The new town consists of two 
leading streets, and seven legs important 
thoroughfares ; 3,000 houses have been built a 
town-hall, a tribunal of commerce, barracks, 
schools, churches, quays, and numerous charj. 
table institutions, and last, but not least cha. 
racteristic feature of every Austrian town @ 
theatre. A triple dyke has been built to pro: 
tect the city against the recurrence of guch a 
disaster as that of 1879. The sum expended — 
raised, it will be remembered, by international 
subscription,—amounts to over 30 millions of 
florins. As a touching expression of gratitude 
to the foreign aid received, the streets bear the 
names of the principal capitals of Europe,— 
London, Berlin, Paris, Brussels, Vienna, &. ; 
while numerous inscriptions further recall the 
generosity displayed by the world at large to 
rebuild the ill-starred city. 

The Berlin Hygienic Exhibition has just 
closed, after a most successful career, and at a 
moment when in the metropolis the thorough- 
fares are almost, without exception, in that 
familiar condition known as “up,” it may 
not be uninteresting to draw attention to the 
remarks recently uttered at the Exhibition by 
Dr. Pettenkofer, of Munich, an _ eminent 
hygienist, whose name has more than once been 
quoted in these pages, as to the danger 
attendant on so constantly pulling to pieces the 
thoroughfares of a great city with a view to 
examining the pipes. The gases which are thus 
spread constitute, the Doctor urges, a source of 
no small danger in our densely - populated 
centres. The primitive arrangement by which 
the innumerable companies and authorities who 
are allowed to regulate our municipal matters 
deposit their various pipes in the earth, must 
have struck every one familiar with a method 
not unknown in Paris, nor even in London, of 
placing all such minor pipes within a large 
subterranean tunnel, easily visited without the 
necessity of tearing up the roadway for the 
purposes of constant repair. 

As we have announced in these pages, the 
palace of the Tuileries has at length been 
totally razed; it only remaius now for the 
inventory to be prepared by the committee 
which has been appointed with a view to choose 
among the many architectural fragments, 
capitals, cornices, and columns strewn out in 
order over the western corner of the bustling 
Cour du Carrousel, those relics of the old 
palace which are to be presented to the various 
museums of the State. Some fifty cartloads of 
dusty, prostrate stones now represent all the 
past glory of this historic palace, some archi- 
tectural remembrance of which, it is to be 
hoped, our South Kensington Museum will not 
fail to obtain from the French Government. 

When so many buildings are being demolished 
in the present day, it can be understood that no 
small amount of indignation was aroused at the 
announcement made a few days since by 
French contemporary that the authorities had 
determined on so shifting the position of the 
dyke connecting Mont Saint Michel with the 
mainland as to destroy for ever the singular 
insular position of this beautiful historic mont 
ment. The announcement happily proves to be 
premature, but will, we hear, form the subject 
of a Parliamentary inquiry during the forth- 
coming session of the French Chambers, certain 
engineering works being, it appears, necessary 
in the piece of coast which surrounds Mont 
Saint Michel. 

The Paris Academy of Fine Arts has, we 
learn, decided, a few days since, that 00 
biennial prize founded by the late emimen 
architect, M. Duc, shall be awarded next year. 
The prize, it may be remembered, as annouD : 
by us at the time of M. Duc’s death, is meer! 
intended to aid, under the direction of a 
Academy, in the development of a genuine Kd 
modern architecture suited to present wae 
and habits, and yet at the same time ar 
an ample acquaintance with the best examp ns 
of the past,—a prize which, it is sincerely : to 
hoped, will effect the good it 18 intende 
work. 

There is commotion among the happy — 
of young art-students who occupy that pl 
turesque old quartier of Paris which ores“ 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, so little know? 
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os the banks of the Seine and its con- 
prem pba monotonous boulevards. The 
Journal Officiel of a few days since published a 
“decree,” introducing the first of a series of 
threatened changes in the management of 
the famous establishment in the Rue Bona- 

te, Admission to and exit from the school 
will alone be granted in future after a 
geries of examinations (till now, entry to the 
admirable classes, the lectures and studios has 
been perfectly free to all comers) ; while a 
further and most wise innovation consists in 
the determination to give increased importance 
to the successful course on the Decorative 
Arts so ably conducted by M. Galland, whose 
name is not unknown on the banks of the 
Thames. These changes, it is true, do not quite 
satisfy all the critics of the system in vogue at 
the Ecole; it is urged that till the nine free 
ateliers of the Rue Bonaparte are abolished, 
the patronage of the special style of art 
favoured by the powerful clique of painters, 
sculptors, and architects who conduct these 
studios will be unfairly continued. It is 
claimed that admission to such privileges as 
the Ecole affords should be alone accorded to 
bursars who shall have proved their ability to 
profit by such advantages. The facility of 
entry to the free ateliers (established some 
twenty years ago), it is stated, has broken down 
the old methods of acquiring a knowledge of 
drawing by hard work. With the doubts ex- 
pressed in various quarters as to the tendencies 
of modern French art there is, perhaps, some 
justification in the cry of the croakers. The 
triennial Salon, which is about to close in a few 
days, has been most instructive in showing to 
observers the direction of Frenck art, somewhat 
difficult to judge of in the excitement of the 
yearly exhibitions; yet who can deny, though 
our own English Schoolis so alive, that with all its 
shortcomings and all its faults, French art is at 
the present moment the most essentially living 
of all the various schools ? 








OLD PARIS. 


In consequence of the proposed enlargement 
of the new Sorbonne at Paris an interesting 
relic of Old Paris will shortly disappear. This 
is the house No. 13, Rue de Cordiers, which 
is remarkable as having been the residence of 
several illustrious men. Among others, Leibnitz 
lodged here on his arrival in Paris, the house 
being at that time a furnished lodging-house,— 
the Hotel St. Quintin. The poet Gresset also lived 
here, and, later on, the philosophers Mably and 
Condillac. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau, attracted by the 
celebrity of the hotel, lodged there in his turn. 
In the “Confessions,” book 7, he says :—‘ Mr. 
Bordes having given me the address I went to 
live at the Hétel St. Quintin, near the Sorbonne, 
Rue de Cordiers; dirty street, dirty hotel, dirty 
rooms, but where, however, several persons of 
merit have resided, such as Gresset, Bordes, 
the Abbés Mably and Condillac, and many 
others.” 

In the month of July, 1745, the author of 
the Social Contract”? came back to the dirty 
hotel in the dirty Rue des Cordiers. ‘“ You 
know,’ he wrote to Raquin, ‘‘that I have 
commenced a work upon which I rely to relieve 
myself from my embarrassments. Tt has been 
80 long on hand that I have resolved to shut 
myself up in the Hétel Saint Quintin.” After 
= death of the illustrious philosopher the 
andlord changed the name of the house to the 
Hotel Jean-Jacques Rousseau, a name by which 
it was afterwards known. In our own times 
some celebrated men have lodged in the hotel, 
Phe others Hégésippe, Moreau, and Gustave 
The a the critic of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
= Sempaie 18 two stories high, has three 
bi nly towards the street, and is old and 

ous. It was put up to auction in the year 


1875 at ar ° 
for 1,2021. eserve price of 1,200/., and was sold 
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RETIREMENT OF MR. GODWIN FROM 
THE BUILDER. 


On the 23rd inst. a deputation from the 
office of Messrs. Wyman & Sons, representing the 
“companionship” of printers working on the 
Builder, waited on Mr. Godwin to present him 
with an address on his retirement from the 
editorship of that paper, and were welcomed 
by him with his accustomed urbanity. 

Mr. Monro, in explaining the object of their 
visit, said that nearly forty years ago, on the 
appointment of Mr. Godwin as editor of the 
Builder, he had had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to that gentleman as the printer of the 
paper, and was dubbed by him “clerk of the 
works.’ Various changes had since then taken 
place, and eventually on the death of his (Mr. 
Monro’s) father, who had been the “ printer” 
for some years, he had succeeded him, and 
remained on the paper to the present time. 
The “ companionship,” finding that Mr. Godwin 
had retired, felt that they could not allow him 
to depart without some expression of the 
esteem in which he was held by them, and 
decided to offer him a token of their respect 
in the shape of an address. 

Mr. Bate (‘“‘reader”’) then read the following 
address (which was enclosed in a neat gilt 
frame, representing an emblematic ‘‘ bundle of 
sticks”’ tied with a love-knot) :— 


“To GEORGE GODWIN, Esa., F.R.S., &e. 


Sir,—The Companionship of the Builder, 
having heard with regret that you have resigned the 
editorship and control of that journal, with which you 
have been so long identified, and which you have so 
ably and successfully conducted, beg leave respect- 
fully to tender you their best wishes that your 
retirement may be fraught withj health and 
happiness. 

Engaged as they have been on the Builder for 
many years (two of them for more than thirty, and 
most of them for upwards of ten), they feel that they 
will greatly miss in the future your genial and un- 
varying affability,—your ever courteous manner 
towards them,—which has so frequently stimulated 
their exertions. 

They do not forget that though their failings may 
have been at times deserving of blame, you have 
been always ready to excuse them, to sympathise 
with them in their toil, and to reward them when 
extra labour has been required. They remember 
also the many little kindnesses you have conferred 
upon them, and that you never failed to add to their 
enjoyment when opportunity occurred. 

While proud of your talents and the ability mani- 
fested in your management, they venture now, on 
your departure, to express the hope that your well- 
deserved leisure will be attended with improved 
health and prolonged life; and, assuring you of their 
esteem and affection, have great pleasure in sub- 
scribing themselves 

Your most obedient and faithful servants, 

WititiamM H, Monro. 

JOHN JAMES. JaMES RHIND. 

LEWIS PEARCE. Hy. JNo. ANDERSON, 

Wm. Farrau. JaMES McLaren, 

ANDREW CUNNINGHAM. GEO. ORCHARD, 

J. E. Houuery. F, H. CHapMan, 

C. RIcHTER. Frank TRUTCH, 
Jno. Bats, Reader. 


Messrs. Wyman & Sons’ Printing Office, 
74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C., 
October 15, 1883.”’ 

Mr. Godwin, in reply, said he was highly 
gratified in receiving such a handsome testi- 
monial. He was delighted that he had suc- 
ceeded, amid his editorial labours, in securing 
the esteem of those with whom he had passed 
so many years of his life. He had no idea that 
his conduct had been so much appreciated, and 
he could assure them that the spontaneous 
expression of such sentiments towards him as 
the address contained would be a great consola- 
tion to him in his retirement. He cordially 
thanked them for their kind remembrance of 
him in so valuable a present. 

Mr. Bate remarked that in the course of the 
thirty-two years he had been engaged on the 
Builder as “corrector of the press” he had 
often come into contact with Mr. Godwin, 
whose invariable courtesy and complaisance had 
endeared him to all the members of the Builder 
‘“?*Ship.” He and they felt the severance as 
much as Mr. Godwin himself no doubt would 
for some time to come. He mentioned a few 
of the incidents that had occurred, and stated 
that the unanimous praise of his conduct had 
been frequently rendered. 

Mr. James was able to confirm the remarks 
of the previous speakers, after an experience of 
some twenty years in the “companionship.” 

Refreshments having been produced, Mr. 
Godwin (with whom were also a few friends), 
in the course of a very pleasant, chatty evening, 








full of reminiscences of the past, again ex- 
pressed the pleasure the address had given him, 
and the deputation withdrew. 








NOTES FROM BIRMINGHAM. 


Sir,—For some years past the accommodation 
for the sale of live stock in the present Smith- 
field Market has been felt to be inadequate, and 
a proposition was made by Councillor Osborne 
in 1865 to follow the example of London and 
other large towns by erecting a new catitle- 
market in some convenient open position, near 
to good railway accommodation away from the 
centre of the town. That proposition was lost 
at the time by only one vote in the Council, but 
it had the effect of shelving the question for 
years. Now, however, it is again revived, and 
the Markets and Fairs Committee, after long 
deliberation over sites, are about to recommend 
the Council to authorise them to acquire, by the 
purchase of the freehold, some thirteen acres 
of land belonging to the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, situated in Nechells 
Ward, near to the boundary of the borough, 
and not far from the Windsor-street Gasworks. 
The site has frontages on three streets, and 
the Fazeley Canal and Aston brook form the 
boundary on the other side. A branch line 
from the London and North-Western Railway 
already passes through it, taking coal and 
coke to and from the gasworks, dividing the 
land into two unequal parts,—8} acres on 
one side, and 43 acres on the other side. 
On the larger portion it is proposed to erect 
a new cattle- market, and on the smaller 
portion slaughter-houses and a wholesale meat 
market, the two parts being connected by 
a subway under the railway. The cost will 
probably not be less altogether than some 
40,0001. to 50,0001. It is greatly to be hoped, 
if this proposal is carried out, that the Council 
will determine to close all private and other 
slaughter-houses in the borough. They are, I 
believe, without exception an unmitigated 
nuisance, and notwithstanding very efficient 
inspection, contribute considerably to a state of 
ill-health amongst neighbouring residents. 

Another proposition which the Council have 
before them is one for the establishment of 
assize courts in the borough. This question 
also has been mooted for some years past, and 
when the land on part of which the Council 
House is built was obtained, a part was reserved 
for new courts. Since that time, however, the 
land so reserved has been devoted to new gas 
offices and a museum and art gallery, now in 
course of erection, and another site, is pro- 
posed for the courts, in the new Corporation 
street, nearly opposite the new theatre, and 
very nearly adjoining the new County Courts. 
The General Purposes Committee are now in- 
structed to push forward the negotiations with 
the Government for making Birmingbam an 
Assize town, and for contributing toward the 
cost of the change. It is felt to be a gross 
anomaly that Birmingham, with its more than 
400,000 inhabitants, engaged in an extensive 
manufacture and commerce, involving much 
civil and criminal litigation, should be obliged to 
send most of its disputed cases to the little in- 
significant county town of Warwick, with its 
less than 12,000 inhabitants, or to London. It 
is estimated that no less a sum than 50,0001. is 
annually paid by Birmingham solicitors to 
London counsel and agents for work which 
might just as well be done here, besides a 
further sum of 25,0001. spent in travelling and 
hotel expenses, all of which money, it is con- 
tended, might be saved or spent in the town. 
There seems no doubt that it would be greatly 
to the advantage of the district to have Assizes 
held here, and that there would in consequence 
be a corresponding diminution in the legal 
business transacted in your new and extensive 
Law Courts in London, and in the county town 
of Warwick. 

“mT, B.,” who objects [p. 433] to my 
remarks on overtime [p. 364], grants all I 
contend for when he says, ‘“ Systematic 
overtime is objectionable for the regularly 
employed, because it is certain to prove in- 
jurious in the long run, both to master and 
to man, loss of stamina, mental and bodily, 
invariably resulting, with loss of care and 
finish.’ I hope he will believe me when I say 
that Iam not so devoid of common sense as to 
object to necessary occasional overtime. That 


cannot, in any such business as the building 
trade, be always avoided. 
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One of the most extraordinary circumstances 
of modern life is the apparently hopeless 
inability with which the Veterinary Department 
of the Privy Council attempts to administer 
the Cattle Diseases Acts. Things have been 
going on from bad to worse in regard to the 
foot and mouth disease especially, until we may 
shortly expect to find every market in England 
closed against store cattle. A great many, 
including the Birmingham market, are closed 
by Privy Council order at the present time, to 
the great inconvenience and loss of dealers and 
the public. These orders are issued by the 
Department solely on the reports of their in- 
spectors. That being so, we should expect to 
find these inspectors not only qualified veteri- 
nary surgeons, but practical common-sense men 
as well. Instead of that, they are all, I believe, 
without exception, half-pay army and naval 
officers, who have been placed in the office 
without qualification or examination of any 
kind to receive yearly salaries of 350l. per 
annum and upwards, with an allowance of 2l. 
per day travelling expenses. It is impossible 
that a department so constituted should be well 
administered, and, indeed, the mistakes and 
blunders of these same inspectors are most 
ludicrous. One of them came recently into the 
Birmingham market, and seeing some cattle 
standing slightly foaming at the mouth, at once 
came to the conclusion that they were suffering 
from foot-and-mouth disease. On its being ex- 
plained to him by a local inspector that the 
foaming was caused by the cattle having just 
been driven from a distance into the market, he 
hesitated, and said that it was a case for inquiry, 
and this too in a market where, by their own 
order, all cattle must be killed within twenty- 
four hours of their exposure! It is by no means 
an uncommon thing for an inspector to leave 
London by a morning train, and on his arrival 
here to spend two hours watching cattle being 
unloaded from trucks at the railway station, and 
then return to London. We shall not get rid of 
cattle disease in this country until thoroughly 
practical men have been appointed as inspectors, 
as is being done in the Factory Department of 
the Home Office. 

The Birmingham School Board, at their last 
meeting decided to adopt one-sixth of the popu- 
lation as the ratio of school age to be provided 
for in the public elementary schools of all 
denominations. This would give a number 
equal to 68,000 scholars, and as there is now 
accommodation for about 60,000, they have 
determined to build eight additional schools to 
accommodate 1,000 each, as was foreshadowed 
in my former notes [p. 364]. A disposition 
also appears to introduce fresh talent in the 
architecture of the new schools, and we may 
expect the new commissions to be distributed 
amongst the architects of the town. 

The Birmingham and Aston tramways have 
proved a great success by being worked by 
steam. The small cars have had to be super- 
seded by large bogie cars capable of seating 
seventy persons each; and the fares being low, 
2d. for any distance inside or out, they are 
largely patronised. Several miles of additional 
rails are being laid and projected. One, a 
double line, is being laid from the foot of Brad- 
ford-street through Highgate and the Moseley- 
road to Moseley village. McGowan’s steel rail 
is being used. 

The small-pox epidemic shows little signs of 
abatement in and about Birmingham. The Health 
Committee of the borough have walled off a large 
piece of land belonging to the lunatic asylum at 
Winson-green, and on it have erected picturesque 
and spacious wooden buildings as temporary 
hospitals to which patients suffering from 
infectious diseases may be removed. These 
hospitals are now in full working order, 
but as the committee have no power to order 
the compulsory removal of patients to them, 
many sufferers are treated in their own homes, 
and in consequence the germs of the disease 
are spread. But it appears to be more prevalent 
in the suburbs outside the town than in the 
borough itself. It isso severe in Aston that 
the Local Board have had to improvise tent 
hospitals, and in Sparkbrook they propose to 
close the schools. It is also very bad in Smeth- 
wick. The thought has sometimes occurred to 
me whether the fact of our main sewers being 
laid at almost a dead level, and thus inviting 
deposit, has not much to answer for in promoting 
zymotic disease, and whether it would not be 
more advantageous to give the sewers a sufficient 
gradient to prevent deposit, and introduce 
intermediate pumping stations. 





The value of the Midland Institute as an 
educational centre has long been recognised. 
In it thousands have been and are being taught 
much that is valuable in literature, science, and 
art, but except in the Chemistry department 
little that.is essentially practical has been pro- 
moted. The art of metallurgy has been quite 
neglected up to the present time, but now the 
managers have awoke to the necessity of giving 
instruction in that branch of the arts, and a 
room in the basement has been fitted up and 
opened as a class-room. One would have 
supposed that as Birmingham isa town devoted 
almost entirely to the manufacture of metal 
goods, a class for the teaching of metallurgy 
would have been one of the first opened when 
the Institute began its operations some twenty- 
five years ago. Some years ago, before the altera- 
tions and extension of the Institute buildings, 
there were, thanks to the munificence of Mr. 
Follett Osler, F.R.S., a complete set of meteoro- 
logical instruments at work, consisting of a 
barograph or self-registering barometer, con- 
structed so that the rise and fall of the mercury 
showed itself three times extended on its scale, 
a rain gauge, a wind gauge showing and regis- 
tering the direction and force of the wind, and 
a Robinson’s anemometer showing and regis- 
tering the amount of air psssing over the instru- 
ment. A curator had charge of these instru- 
ments, and their readings were graphically 
indicated for public use daily on a board fixed 
on the outer wall adjoining the street next 
the standard clock, so that every one might 
read them, and the readings were much appre- 
ciated. Now, however, in consequence of there 
being no provision for the instruments in the 
new building, the only ones in use are the 
clock and barograph, and we are therefore 
dependent upon private enterprise to supply 
the deficiency. The sudden death, in a railway 
carriage, of our late lamented meteorologist, 
Mr. J. L. Plant, a short time ago, has robbed 
Birmingham of a most devoted enthusiast of 
the science, who made it his duty, by a short 
paper in the local press every month, to acquaint 
his readers with his observations and comments. 
His place will doubtless be taken by some other 
student, but the question seems very pertinent 
why the instruments in the Midland Institute 
should be idle against the wish of the donor, 
and to the loss of the public. E. G. 








THE LATE MR. BOWES A. PAICE. 


WE record with much regret the death of 
Mr. Bowes A. Paice, an event which has 
saddened many of our readers.  [Ill-health had 
for some little time past prevented him from 
taking an active part in the professional 
societies, in connexion with which his active 
and kindly services will never be forgotten by 
those who were brought into contact with him. 
He died from congestion of the brain on the 
16th of this month at No. 48, Cromwell-avenue, 
Highgate, the residence to which he had 
removed a short time since from his old address 
at No. 9, George-street, Hanover-square, and 
was buried at the north end of Highgate 
Cemetery on the 20th. He was an Associate of 
King’s College, London; was articled to Messrs. 
Fraucis, architects, of Palmerston-buildings, and 
devoted himself strenuously to the study and 
practice of his profession. He joined the Archi- 
tectural Association early, and took part in the 
classes and the work of management; was 
elected honorary secretary for the Session 1870- 
71, and served for that session and the 
following in conjunction with Mr. John §. 
Quilter, and for Sessions 1872-73, and 1873- 
74, in conjunction with Mr. 8. Flint Clark- 
son. A good deal of special work fell upon 
him before and during the annual _ excur- 
sions in 1872 and 1873; the former of 
these will be kept in memory by the remark- 
able book on the Churches of the Nene Valley, 
some of the materials for which were collected 
during that excursion, and the 1873 excursion 
will also be remembered by some few of us as 
the last of the excursions in England carried 
through under the generalship of Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe. Mr. Paice was a hard-working member 
of the party who visited Charente in 1875 with 
Mr. Sharpe, making Angouléme the head- 
quarters, in order to prepare illustrations of the 
very distinctive twelfth -century architecture 
of part of Angoumois, now well known by the 
memorial volume published by the Association 
in remembrance of the originator of those 
excursions, of the fourteenth of which we gave 
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some account a few weeks ago. Mr, Paice 
President of the Association for Session 1877.78 

He joined the Royal Institute of British 
Architects as an Associate in 1866, and wag 
steady in his attendance at the meetings. Aga 
promoter of reforms, he was a member of the 
Committee on Competitions, a subject in which 
he took considerable interest. His activities 
were not, however, confined to his profession 
but he found in general society, church guilds 
and societies, and in his work as an officer in the 
Volunteers, occupation for some of his leisure 
An illuminated address and a sword, given ag 
surprise,—the secret having been well kept from 
him,—by the men of his Company gave him 
(as might have been expected), a good deal of 
pleasure. Among the works of which he wag 
the architect, Blackwood Church, Monmonth. 
shire, and St. Andrew’s, Wigan, may be named: 
also works at Maidenhead and Torquay, &c, 
and the Lowder Memorial Clergy House for 
St. Peter’s, London Docks,—a parish with 
which his family had long been connected. 
His services in connexion with the last-named 
building, which is still in jhand, might be cited 
to illustrate the disappointments of architects, 
and their labours given without stint for inade- 
quate remuneration. The foundation of a 
building was actually laid by Earl Powis, on the 
only site then obtainable, but before the build- 
ing was fairly in hand the lease of the houses 
in Gravel-lane fell in, and fresh designg were 
worked out completely for a building on the 
present site. These were again set on one side 
owing to changes in intention, and modifications 
to meet the available funds. In such a case 
the architect would be found to be the most 
liberal contributor on the list. Earl Nelson, 
the chairman of the Lowder Fund, writes of 
the devotion shown to all his work,—not only 
in securing practical fitness, but as ari. 

He received the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Scotland for plans of 
farm buildings for housing cattle. <A useful 
career has thus been cut short, but recollections 
of his pleasant qualities will linger long in the 
memories of his friends. 








“TWO PENN’ORTH” AT THE VICTORIA 
COFFEE HALL. 


Our readers may remember that in ccunexion 
with the Victoria Coffee Hall,—in the fortunes 
of which we have at all times expressed an 
inter ‘t,—we announced in these pages the 
newly organised series of weekly lectures to be 
delivered at the Hall under the conditions of 
the Gilchrist Trust. A first - rate military 
concert by a band like that of the Middlesex 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and a lecture, illustrated by 
the aid of the most modern form of that old 
friend of our youth the “ magic lantern,” is, it 
will be admitted, a fair “two penn’orth” of 
evening’s amusement. That with such a pro- 
gramme for the Tuesday of every week the 
spacious hall of the old Victoria Theatre should 
not be crowded, is, in a great city like this, 
somewhat strange, though there are, perhaps, 
those who might express surprise at such an 
entertainment in the New Cut attracting even 
so goodly an audience as come to enjoy the 
admirable beneficence of the Gilchrist Trust. 

It is a rare enjoyment,—apart from its 
instructive value, — such a lecture as that 
delivered last Tuesday week by Mr. W. 
Carpenter, the son of the eminent naturalist 
whose name is so intimately connected with the 
deep sea discoveries of the Challenger expedi- 
tion, and who was also present on the occasion. 

T'o see revealed the forms of those singularly 
beautiful and minute varieties of life which 
only modern research has brought under the 
observation of the scientific student, 1s 4 treat 
which itis indeed an act of generosity to afford 
to such audiences as those for whom the — 
tainments at the Victoria are expressly intente 
and a treat which it is gratifying to find is amp y 
appreciated by 64d. stalls, 2d. pit, and ld. gallery; 
and we cannot but feel that such an instita 
tion as the Gilchrist Trust, to aid the delivery 
of scientific lectures, acts, and has acted, in 80 
beneficial a manner as to merit further exten 
sion on the part of that very ‘large a > 
people who appear from time to time no 
know what to do with their money. at 

But putting aside the clearly apparent bene ; 
of affording wholesoms enjoyment to the nner 
there are other phases of the question. Suc 
lecture as that to which we have referred peo 
properly be regarded as affording instruch 
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to that indefinite section of the com- 
owe have agreed to term “the masses,” 
put to another section of society which con- 

‘ders itself somewhat higher placed in the 
2 ‘al scale, and therefore perhaps not unfre- 
Say rather prone to believe it has not so 

learn. 

Te wondertul forms of nature revealed by 
the microscope and reproduced by the aid of 
the photograph, are, properly considered, not 
alone interesting to the scientific student ; 
regarded by the artist and the decorator they 
display a field of suggestive study which may 
fairly be said to be completely novel; some 
recommendation in a time when ‘novelty ” 
is a mercantile commodity. The reference 
made by Mr. Carpenter to the recently-opened 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington 
was calculated to rouse in the thoughtful 
mind many suggestions as to the field of 
decoration that was, and is, here thrown open 
to the artistic world in the forms of nature 
revealed by microscopic research into the till 
now unknown mysteries of animal creation. 
Such forms as those which the lantern threw 
upon the screen in illustration of the lecture 
of Mr. Carpenter on the “ Wonders of Ocean 
Life” could not fail to have struck any obser- 
vant artist with admiration of their beauty for 
decorative purposes, and we venture to think 
that in these days, when we hear so much 
concerning “ decorative art’’ and the necessity 
for intelligence directing its creations, a wide 
field of suggestive design is opened to those 
following this now lucrative branch of the arts, 
in the forms of animal and vegetable life which 
the microscope has revealed to the scientific 
world.* 

The walls of the Museum of Natural History, 
of every museum, in fact, thus beautified with 
the exquisitely delicate and suggestive pictures 
of nature’s decoration would, we feel certain, 
soon prove the error of our too contented 
adherence to many of the past forms of deco- 
ration debased by modern usage. <A simple 
return to the study of the forms of nature,— 
the origin of so much decorative art,—could not 
fail soon to lead to new developments in art, 
and thus science and art, mutually aiding each 
other would both be gainers. The lovely and 
delicate fossil flowers and animals, dredged up 
from two or three miles’ depth of the ocean, where 
their still living representatives are silently 
performing for the distant future the work 
which their progenitors performed for our use 
in the present day, afford a field of decorative 
study which we have no hesitation in saying, 
with all due respect to the beauty of the con- 
ventionally accepted standards, cannot be sur- 
passed in perfection; while each section of the 
smallest fragment examined by the microscope, 
reproduced by the photograph, and finally 
thrown in an enlarged form on the screen by 
the lantern, reveals a further wealth of sugges- 
tive decorative design. Here is an aspect of 
scientific inquiry not quite so alarming in the 
necessity for deep study as its researches 
usually demand, for the artist has but to avail 
himself of the work already carried out, by 
others; and no clearer proof could be found of 
the sense of enjoyment such forms afford to the 
human eye than the applause with which the 
revelations of the microscope are met by 
audiences such as that, which assembled in the 


New Cut to listen to the lecture of Mr. W. 
Carpenter. 
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The Late Prof. Jordan.—Sst. Petersburg 
papers announce the death, at the age of 83, of 
Fame ocmd Jordan, President of the Imperial 

cademy of Arts. He was the gon of poor 
parents, but he had a powerful patroness in his 
godmother, the Empress Maria Fedorovna, wife 
the Emperor Alexander I., on whose nomina- 
ion he was received, at the age of eighteen, 
an —_ at the Academy of Arts, in the depart- 

n 7 Engraving. _ Six years later his copper- 
as © of “ Mercury imposing Sleep on Argus” 
eived the smaller gold medal, and again, at 
eo end of five years, the engraving of “‘ The 
. +e Abel” received the larger gold medal, 
wk ordan was sent to Paris to prosecute his 
ee ew On the outbreak of the revolution of 
- dey was ordered to London, where he con- 
nie to work under Raimbach’s direction on 
. Pper-plate of Raffaelle’s “ Holy Family ” (in 

€ Louvre), which he had begun in Paris. 


* We know of one scient; 
P ) © scientific man who has int i 
he icoration of his house, forms om ge sng 
seen under the microscope, 








THE RHIND LECTURES IN 
ARCH AOLOGY. 
THE ROMAN OCCUPATION OF BRITAIN. 


THE Rev. Dr. J. Collingwood Bruce, of New- 
castle,—the Rhind Lecturer in Archeology for the 
current year,—began a series of lectures in the 
Masonic Hall, Edinburgh, on the 15th inst., on 
** The Roman Occupation of Britain.” 

Dr. Bruce said the voyager who first revealed 
to the inhabitants of Europe the existence of our 
little island was Pytheas, of Marseilles, who 
flourished about the year B.C. 330, and was con- 
temporary with Alexander the Great and Aristotle. 
As the Carthagenians jealously concealed from 
other people the places where they obtained their 
supplies of tin, the merchants of Marseilies, who 
were desirous of sharing in the trade, sent Pytheas, 
a mathematician of eminence, upon a voyage of 
discovery. His main object was to find out the 
Cassiterides, or the tin islands, on the north-west 
coast of Spain. He was, however, directed to pro- 
ceed as far as his judgment prompted and circum- 
stances allowed. Sailing out of the Mediterranean, 
and skirting the coasts of Spain and France, he 
reached Britain. He appeared to have arrived in 
Kent in the early summer, and to have remained 
in the country until after the harvest. Two results 
of the visit of Pytheas to England, as Mr. Elton 
remarked, might be traced,—-doubtless he learned 
something about the tin trade, and he was pro- 
bably the originator of that commerce in the metal 
which was established soon after his time on the 
route between Marseilles and the Straits of Dover. 
Again, almost all the earlier British coins were 
modelled on Greek money of the age of Philip of 
Macedon and Alexander the Great, though, as time 
went on, they departed more and more from the 
excellence and correctness of the originals. The 
existence of these coins gave confirmation to the 
probability that Britain at this period was brought 
into connexion with some Greek colony. But 
although Britain was thus revealed to one portion 
of the Continent when the Macedonian Empire 
was still in its prime, the people of Rome seemed 
to have regarded its position as inaccessible, and 
its very existence as a matter of mystery and dread. 
The history of its original discovery had been lost 
and obscured by fable, and of that circumstance 
the Great Julius skilfully availed himself. After 
a sketch of the position of the Roman Empire, 
B.C. 56, when Julius Cesar resolved to bring the 
Roman eagles face to face with the Britons, 
the lecturer said that the account given by 
Cesar showed that the occupants of the Britis 
soil in that day were not the wild untutored 
savage people they were generally pictured. Their 
cornfields showed that they knew and practised the 
arts of peace, and the construction and management 
of their chariots proved that they were skilled in 
the arts of metallurgy, and no mean mechanics and 
tacticians. It was noted that among the trophies 
of Cesar’s second campaign were some British 
pearls, which in the form of a breastplate were 
presented as an offering to the goddess Venus. 
The expedition against Britain in the time of 
Claudius, A.D. 48, was next referred to, and a, 
graphic sketch given of the character of the army 
which was commanded by Aulus Plautius, This 
army consisted of about 24,000 legionary troops, 
and of 45,000 auxiliary troops, including cavalry,— 
making together 70,000 men. That high figure, 
with the character of the generals sent, said much 
for the bravery and the military skill of the in- 
habitants of Britain at this early period. The 
Roman historians did not tell where this large army 
disembarked. This was of little consequence; but 
it was natural that their operations would commence 
in the middle of the south coast, which it was their 
business to take possession of. At Chichester there 
was a suitable landing-place, and there also was still 
existing a Roman inscription belonging to the period 
of which they were now treating. It recorded the 
erection of a temple to Neptune and Minerva, in 
honour of the Imperial Family, by Cogidunus, a 
native Prince, who had received from Claudius 
the right of Roman citizenship, and the rank 
of Imperial legate. Tacitus, in his ‘‘ Life of 
Agricola,” and the lettered stone, illustrated and 
confirmed one another in regard to Cogidunus. 
The stone was now at Goodwood, and it had 
been asked how many of the thousands who 
went there at a certain season of the year ever 
paused to read and ponder upon this inscribed stone, 
which contained so early a record of the events of 
their beloved country. At Winchester an altar had 
been found, which was now in the British Museum, 
dedicated to the ‘‘ Mothers” of Italy, Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Britain, z.¢., the mother goddesses of 
the men of which the main body of the army was 
composed. In the triumph which followed upon 
the success of the Roman armies, the title of 
Britannicus was conferred upon the young son of 
the Emperor, and for the first time Britain was 
named in the coinage of the Empire. Some gold 
silver pieces had come down to their time bearing on 
the reverse side a triumphal arch, on which was 
inscribed the words “‘ De Britannis.” A splendid 
triumphal arch was erected to the Emperor, the 
remains of which in the sixteenth century still 
spanned the Corso in Rome. A fragment of the 
inscription, —about one-half of which was attached 
to the arch,—was now preserved in the wall of a 





terrace near the Barberini Palace. It consisted of 
a huge marble tablet, the inscription being formed 
of inlaid letters of brass. The inscription was as 
follows, the missing portions having been conjec- 
turally supplied :—‘‘To Tiberius Claudius Ceesar 
Augustus, High Priest, possessed of the Tribunitean 
power for the eleventh time, Consul for the fifth 
time, Imperator for the twenty-second time, Father 
of his country, the Senate and Roman people, dedi- 
cate this arch, because withovt any loss he subdued 
the Kings of Britain, and for the first time brought 
the outermost nations of the globe into subjection.” 
The resistance of Caractacus and of Boadicea to the 
Romans was next referred to; and a notice of the 
extension of the limits of Roman occupation 
age seagate under Vespasian, brought the lecture to 
a close. 


Dr. Bruce’s second lecture was delivered on the 
17th inst., when he continued his narrative of the 
Roman occupation of Britain, from the time when 
Vespasian assumed the purple. Early in this reign, 
he said, the limits of the Roman province, which in 
the time of Claudius had been marked by a line 
extending from Gloucester to Colchester, were 
advanced northward so as to be represented by a 
line extending from Chester to Lincoln. In the 
year A.D. 78, Agricola was appointed Governor of 
Britain, and in this post he was continued by the 
two subsequent emperors, holding it, in all, for 
seven years. He encouraged the people to build 
temples, courts of justice, and commodious dwelling- 
houses; he established a plan of education, en- 
couraging the sons of the chiefs to acquire a know- 
ledge of the Roman tongue. Roman apparel was 
recommended, and the toga became fashionable. 
Leaving Agricola’s administration with the remark 
that with the close of Tacitus’s life of that general 
our continuous information as to the history of the 
British province ended also, Dr. Bruce passed rapidly 
to Hadrian’s visit, rendered necessary by the un- 
satisfactory state into which the affairs of the island 
had fallen. The sixth legion brought over by this 
emperor probably came, he remarked, to the Tyne. 
There was recently dredged from that river an altar 
dedicated to Neptune, as if the soldiers, after ex- 
periencing the perils and discomforts of the German 
ocean, had been profoundly thankful once more to 
set foot on solid land, and so expressed their grati- 
tude to the deity to whom they owed their preserva- 
tion. After observing that for our knowledge of 
Hadrian’s proceedings in Britain we were chiefly 
indebted to the spade of the excavator, Dr. Bruce 
said that, first of all, the emperor looked to the stato 
of the roads by which his troops might at any time 
be rapidly moved. Milestones bearing his name 
were still in existence, two having been found within 
the last month or two; and it was he who built the 
wall across the lower isthmus, between the Tyne and 
the Solway. The campaigns of Lollius Urbicus, 
including the construction of the rampart known as 
Graham’s dyke, between the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde, were next touched upon, and the subsequent 
incidents of the Roman occupation passed in rapid 
review down to the year 406, when the requirements 
of Rome rendered it necessary that the legionary 
troops should be withdrawn, and Britain was left in 
a miserable condition. The lecture was illustrated 
throughout by reference to Roman coins, of which 
numerous drawings and enlarged photographs were 
exhibited, and @ propos of which the lecturer took 
occasion to commend the ancient practice of pre- 
serving in the coinage a pictorial history of passing 
events. 

The third lecture was delivered on the 19th inst. 
Noticing first that at the beginning of the fifth 
century the legionary forces were withdrawn from 
Britain to defend the Capitol, and that the Roman 
occupation then came to an end, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to ask the question, ‘‘ What could have 
induced that people to interfere with us?” There 
could be little doubt that Ceesar was mainly animated 
by ambition in his invasion of our island, but Cesar’s 
ambition would not account for the costly expedi- 
tions of Claudius and Vespasian, Hadrian, and other 
emperors. They must have anticipated substantial 
advantages. Britain could not have been a poor 
country during the time of the Roman occupation. 
The number of towns and cities, the populousness 
of some of these, the luxurious character of the 
villas which were from time to time brought to ligbt 
by the spade of the excavator, the rich and tasteful 
ornaments which were found associated with the 
dust of the departed in their burial-grounds, all 
testified to the fact that the occupation of this island 
of cloud and fog and rain, of long nights and dreary 
winters, was not an act of pure generosity on the 
part of her civilisers. Depend upon it, they made 
it pay. Going on to refer to the Roman roads, 
camps, and walls in Britain, the lecturer remarked 
that it might seem strange that he gave roads the 
first place. Hedid so because the Romans knew 
their importance. Troops went all the more boldly 
forward when they knew that they had the means 
of bringing up supplies, and, if need should occur, 
of effecting a safe retreat. Occupying the whole 
civilised world, and some of the uncivilised, as their 
domain, Rome was under the ro of having 
the means of readily communicating with every part 
of it. On looking ata map of Roman England, one 
could not but be struck at the complete network of 
roads which overspread the land, and doubtless 
many existed of which no trace could now be found. 
By way ot showing how well ready access to the 
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great centres of population was provided for, it was 
mentioned that seven roads were known to have 
branched off from London,—though it was not then 
the capital ; Wroxeter was the centre of five roads, 
and six started from Manchester. Scotland was not 
so well provided with roads as England, just because 
it was not so tightly held in hand. All the Roman 
roads were carefully paved. That their structure 
was considered to be something extraordinary by the 
Medizval inhabitants of the country was evident 
from the fact that they considered them to have 
been the work of wizards ; and one of them,—that 
from Corbridge to Berwick,—was called the Devil's 
Causeway. ‘here were resting-places for travellers 
at reasonable distances, and the roads were also 
provided with milestones, which were cylindrical in 
form, 2 ft. in diameter, and stood above the ground 
6 ft. or 7 ft. The milestones were usually inscribed 
with the name of the Emperor in whose reign they 
were erected, and the number of miles that the 
spot was from the next station. The Emperor 
was lord of the road, and any offence committed 
on it was an offence against Majesty. The same 
idea had descended to modern times, for they 
commonly talked of the King’s or Queen’s highway, 
and a highway robbery was yet an aggravated 
offence. A Roman mile might roughly be stated at 
seven English furlongs. Most of the Roman mile- 
stones in Britain had perished. Two, however, 
stood in the places where they were put by the 
Romans, — one in Northumberland, the other in 
Westmoreland. About seventy others were to be 
found in museums. ‘I'wo were in the Museum at 
Edinburgh. How numerous were the cities and 
camps between which these roads afforded communi- 
cation was evident from the frequency with which the 
names of places, even at the present day, ended in 
**caster”’ or ‘‘ chester,”-—the Gothic form of castrum, 
and in “caer,” the Celtic form of the same word. 
Besides that, many of the cities, such as York and 
Chester, bore to this hour the form of a Roman Camp. 
Dr. Bruce, in conclusion, gave an interesting 
description of the wall or barrier which crossed the 
island from Wallsend on the Tyne to Bowness on 
the Solway, and which was seventy-four miles in 
length. It consisted, he said, of two principal 
parts,--the murus, or stone wall, and the vallum, or 
earth wall, together with a military way and camps. 
The opinion at present generally entertained was 
that theseworks formed parts of one great design, 
and that all were originally constructed by Hadrian 
(A.D. 120). On the supposition that the works 
formed one great design, the murus was probably 
intended as a defence against the north, and the 
vallum as a defence against the south ; for although 
the tribes to the south had been subdued, their 
fidelity could not be relied on. It was supposed that 
the wall was 12 ft. bigh, with a battlement of 4 ft., 
and thatit was 9 ft. in thickness. The highest piece 
of it now standing was 9 ft. 6 in. high. It was 
likely that the wall had been constructed by forced 
labour, and that if that was so the Britons had no 
easy tasx. Stationary camps or barraeks for the 
soldiery who garrisoned the wall were provided at 
an average distance along it of about four miles, 
and in addition there were attached to it mile castles 
and turrets, the former of which, in all proba- 
bility, had been intended to receive detachments of 
soldiers, and the latter for sentries. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Boys’ Public School, Westoe.— The Boys 
Public High School Company of London have 
selected the designs prepared by Messrs. Oliver 
and Leeson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and sub- 
mitted by them in competition for the com- 
pany’s first new school, which it is proposed 
should be built forthwith upon a site already 
secured at Westoe, near South Shields. 

Langport Drainage, Somerset.—The authorities 
having invited engineers to submit schemes 
for the prevention of the flooding to which 
portions of the town are periodically subject, 
have awarded the premium to, and accepted 
the scheme with report and particulars sub- 
mitted by, Messrs. Brierley & Holt, civil 
engineers, Blackburn and Manchester. 

Fisheries Exhibition. — The designs for 
Wholesale and Inland Fish Markets submitted 
in competition at the Great International 
Fisheries Exhibition by Messrs. Oldham, 
Chambers, & Willins, architects, Norwich, 
have been awarded the first prize of Fifty 
Guineas (offered by the Corporation of Liver- 
pool) and the Silver Medal. We may here 
mention that the design for the medal has been 
made by Mr. Lewis F. Day. 








Ekman’s Mechanical Joinery Company, 
Limited, of Stockholm, have appointed Mr. 
Henry Smyth, who has long been connected 
with the timber trade, their sole agent for the 
United Kingdom. Their London business will 
continue to be carried on at 33, Wharf-road, 
City-road. 





CHURCH OF GROSS-ST.-MARTIN, 
COLOGNE. 


Txis church, of which we give a view in this 
week’s Builder, rises at the eastern border of the 
city, on what was formerly a small island in the 
Rhine, which was joined to terra firma by Arch- 
bishop Bruno (surnamed the Great), Prince 
Bishop of Cologne and Duke of Lothringen, 
son of King Henry I. of Germany (born 928, 
died 965). Its tower rises grandly from the 
sea of houses around it. The gradual decay of 
the church has been arrested by a thorough 
restoration. There is only another turret on 
the tower wanted to complete the restoration of 
the external design; and it is stated that there 
is every prospect of the addition being made 
soon. 

Apart from the work at the Cathedral, now 
happily completed in all its grandeur, much 
has been done at Cologne during the last thirty 
years towards the restoration of churches. 
The funds are either being supplied by building 
associations or they are advanced by the muni- 
cipality, or else raised by rates levied in the 
respective parishes. The principal churches 
have been restored by funds raised by one of 
other of these expedients. 

Gross-St.-Martin is an Abbey church belong- 
ing to one of the oldest foundations in Ger- 
many. Considerable changes were made in the 
church during the course of centuries, especially 
in the twelfth, when it was partly destroyed in 
a conflagration. The church was again damaged 
by fire in 1278. The work of restoration began 
in the following year, and Abbot Adam Meyer, 
of Eschweiler (1454-1499), carried up the tower 
to its present height. When the French 
Government suppressed all monasteries on 
June 9th, 1802, the church was assigned to the 
congregation of St. Brigitta as parish church, 
and thus preserved. 

It has been suggested that the buildings sur- 
rounding the church on its eastern side should 
be pulled down. They prevent a good view of 
its best portion, the choir with the tower rising 
above it. Even as it is, however, the church 
as seen from the Rhine has a very fine effect, 
as those who have seen it will remember. 








THE OSSINGTON COFFEE TAVERN, 
MARYLEBONE. 


THis coffee-tavern is situated in Paradise- 
street, in a thickly-populated neighbourhood at 
the back of the northern end of High-street, 
Marylebone, chiefly inhabited by the working 
class, and where in the courts and alleys a good 
deal of the ‘‘ rough” element is to be found. 
The buildings have been erected and completely 
fitted up entirely at the cost of Viscountess 
Ossington, a sister of the late Duke of Portland, 
whose active interest in the cause of temperance 
is well known, and it was her ladyship’s desire 
to provide for the working-men of this part of 
the Portland estate an attractive house of 
entertainment free from the pernicious in- 
fluences of the public-house. The building has 
a frontage of 27 ft. in Paradise-street and a 
depth of 75ft., the side front being towards 
Grafton-court. 

The ground-floor is chiefly occupied by the 
large coffee-room, 52 ft. deep, with the bar, 
and well lighted by large windows; at the 
back there is a separate dining-room 20 ft. 
square, adjoining which is the kitchen. The 
other offices are in the basement of the front 
building. 

On the first floor there is a club-room, 38 ft. 
by 20 ft., with a separate staircase and lava- 
tory; the manager’s rooms are also on this 
floor. 

The two upper stories contain thirteen small 
bedrooms or cubicles, each having a separate 
window, and ventilator over the door, the par- 
titions being carried up to the ceiling, in order 
to give greater privacy; they are plainly but 
comfortably furnished, and are let to single 
men only. There is a separate lavatory pro- 
vided for the lodgers. The water-closets are 
served from separate cisterns, and the soil-pipes 
are ventilated. 

Externally, the arcade on the ground-floor, 
which marks the extent of the coffee-room, is 
in red Corsehill stone, as are also the bay win- 
dow of the front and all the cornices and 
string-courses; the remainder is faced with 
picked stocks and brick dressings. ‘The roof of 
the bay is covered with copper, the other roofs 
are slated, 





Le 

The contractors for the general workg were 
Messrs. Staines & Son, of Great Kastern-street.. 
the cooking apparatus was fitted up by Moggrs 
Benham & Sons, of Wigmore-street; and the 
other fittings and furniture were supplied 4 
Messrs. Hogben & Co., of A ppold-street, Fins. 
bury. The cost of the building was about 
3,7001., exclusive of fittings. The architect was 
Mr. Chas. Fowler, the Surveyor to the Portland 
Estate in London. 

The adjoining house has also been altered and 
fitted up by the same benevolent lady ag a 
lodging-house for single men. It contains sixteen 
separate small bedrooms, each fitted up in the 
same way as those in the coffee-tavern. The 
drainage and sanitary arrangements are entirely 
reconstructed, and suited to the special purpose, 
There is a resident manager and attendant, and 
itis believed that the accommodation provided 
will meet a much-felt want. The alterations 
were carried out by the same contractors under 
Mr. Fowler’s direction at a cost of about 650. 








CHANCEL SCREEN, ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, 
UPPER ST. LEONARDS. 


THis church stands on a site previously 
occupied by a temporary church which was 
twice destroyed by fire. 

The present permanent chancel was built two 
years ago and joined to the nave of the tem- 
porary structure which was left standing and 
still used while the permanent naye, now just 
completed, was built over it. 

During the short interval in which the church 
was necessarily closed for clearing away the 
temporary building and the completion of the 
floors, the chancel screen, of which an illus- 
tration is given this week, was erected. It is 
executed in wrought iron by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
& Peard, who obtained the work in competition 
with several other firms. The architect is 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A. The screen is the 
gift of a lady a member of the congregation. 








LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


nos. 30, 31, AND 32, FLEET-STREET, 
AND FALCON-COURT. 


THESE buildings now in course of constrxction 
opposite the Church of St. Dunstan, are for 
Messrs. Philip, the large map and chart printers 
and stationers of Liverpool, who have had for 
many years a branch establishment on the spot. 
They will occupy a part of the ground-floor and 
basement, and let off the remaining shop and 
basement and offices, which latter are arranged 
in pairs, and will be very amply lighted. 

The front rooms on the fourth floor, with tall 
cut up windows and sloping glass tops, look 
northwards, and are intended for draughtsmen, 
the housekeeper’s rooms being in the roof. 

The front is to be built in brown Portland 
stone. The arms and crests are of the Cord- 
wainers’ Company, to whom the land belongs; 
the other devices pertain to Messrs. Philips 
business. The contractor is Mr. Charles Wall, 
of Ashburnham Works, Chelsea; the architect 
is Mr. T. E. Knightley, 106, Caunon-street. The 
style is French Renaissance. 








CHIMNEYS AT HAMPTON COURT. 


THESE chimneys are on the north front of the 
palace, facing Tennis Court-lane, and are not, | 
believe, so well known as the rest of the 
building. They form part of the original polace 
built by Cardinal Wolsey on the manor 0 
Hampton, leased to him by the Hospitallers in 
1515. Wolsey “presented” the place in the 
year 1526 to King Henry VIII., who added the 
Great Hall. The buildings already surrounded 
five courts, of which only two now remain. 
The walls of the Hall are lined with very fine 
Flemish tapestries, probably designed by Van 
Orley. The palace was greatly extended in 
William III.’s reign by Sir Christopher Wren, 
who designed the Fountain-court and the east 
front overlooking the garden. Ham pton-court 
was a very favourite royal residence from 


H VIII.’s reign until George II.’s. 
sad " ARTHUR KEEN. 
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Mr. W. Hilton Nasb, of 5, Adelaide-place, 
London Bridge, has been appointed ogee 
and Surveyor to the Merchant Taylors Vom 


pany. 
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THE HOLBORN RESTAURANT. 


From the time that the buildings formerly 
known as the Holborn Casino were purchased 
and adapted (as far as they could be) to the 

ses of a restaurant, the success of the 
astablishment has been so great, thanks to good 
management, that it has been found necessary 
to entirely rebuild the premises, and to make 
considerable additions to them. Of course, 
in the rebuilding (the carrying out of which 
with safety and without interruption to the 
business for a single day has called for 
much care as well as fertility of resource 
on the part of those responsible), the pre- 
mises have been specially designed to meet 
their purpose, and with increased comfort and 
convenience the establishment is sure to main- 
tainits popularity. The work is now practically 
completed, and on Monday evening a large 
ty of ladies and gentlemen were invited to 
view the premises, of which we append a few 
particulars, supplementary to those which we 
have given from time to time, reserving to a 
future occasion more detailed notes, possibly 
accompanied by illustrations. 

The new building as seen at the principal front- 
age in Holborn exhibits a facade of stone and 
granite, as designed by the architects, Messrs. 
Archer & Green, of Buckingham-street, Strand. 
The Crush Room, reached through the lobby of 
the main entrance in Holborn, is a spacious and 
lofty vestibule, affording ample convenience for 
arriving and departing visitors, and for guests 
awaiting their friends. Passing into it, we find 
a double flight of marble stairs, conducting to 
the Venetian Salon and other large rooms. The 
Grand Salon is entered from the Crush-room 
by a sculptured doorway in statuary marble, the 
work ‘of Mr. H. Armstead, R.A. The Crush- 
room has a dado of richly-coloured dark marbles, 
and the walls are all lined with carefully selected 
English alabaster, highly polished, framing 
large Venetian mirrors. The chimney-pieces 
are of veined marble, having panels of statuary 
marble enriched with Cinque-Cento carving, 
and the shelves are ornamented with Salviati 
Venetian glass. Above these chimney-pieces 
are other Venetian mirrors framed in mirrors 
similar to those below; right and left are pilasters, 
the shafts,—of the same richly-toned marble as 
dado,—having bases of black marble and solidly 
gilded Corinthian capitals. Four monolithic 
columns, corresponding to the pilasters, stand 
on pedestals of marble in consonance with the 
dado. Crowning the whole is the ceiling, 
panelled, diapered, and richly gilded. The 
Grand Staircase ascends right and left from the 
Crush-room, and is of Carrara marble. The 
balusters, of highly-polished English alabaster, 
largely varied in its markings, support a 
massive hand-rail. .The walls are panelled; 
margins of rich brown marble surrounding 
alabaster so arranged as to produce, from the 
actual markings of the material, quaint and 
gig ow patterns. Below these panels is a 
; J like design and colouring to that in the 
nag “room. The Grand Salon is surrounded 

y three balconies, entirely supported by solid 
white marble columns, enriched with gilded 
— oot age +“ quer by hangings of 
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case, and extends across the entire frontage of 
the building in Holborn. Next to the Grand 
Salon, this may be regarded as the principal 
apartment of the building. The walls, of 
purple-veined Pavonazzi marble, are divided 
into panels by pilasters of Vert des Alpes, 
having Corinthian capitals richly gilded, and 
black marble bases. The dado and mouldings 
areof Siena and deep green and black marbles ; 
the cornices of alabaster and gold Venetian 
mosaic relieve the richly-coffered ceiling, the 
coving of whichis broken by the window-heads 
and lunettes, the latter containing paintings by 
Mr. C. J. Durham and Mr. C. W. Morgan. On 
the north side are five large windows, specially 
designed for this room by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, who have also furnished the stained-glass 
windows of the Grand Salon, and the rooms in 
the front of the building. The floor of the 
Venetian Salon is composed of mosaic, con- 
sisting of an enormous number of tessero ; 
and, along ‘with all the other Roman 
mosaic flooring, is the work of Messrs. Burke & 
Co., of Newman-street, who have also supplied 
the whole of the marble work throughout the 
building, and to whom the proprietors express 
themselves as indebted for the assiduous atten- 
tion they have bestowed upon it during the 
progress of construction. We may have more 
to say about the exceedingly good work 
done by this firm. Among the other apart- 
ments are the Queen’s Salon, the Prince’s 
Salon, and the Masonic Temple. The latter has 
been constructed from special designs by the 
architects, Messrs. Archer & Green, and the 
decorations have been carried out by Messrs. 
Campbell & Smith. The Duke’s Salon, at the 
southern end of the building, is reached either 
by way of the Holborn Buffet entrance, or from 
Queen-street by the Lincoln’s Inn entrance. 
There is some excellent carving on the wood- 
work of this apartment. Niches containing 
mirrors, and four large gilded figures, cast by 
Elkington & Co., representing the four quarters 
of the globe, serve further to relieve the walls. 
The Grill Room, approached either by passing 
through the Holborn Buffet or from the Queen- 
street entrance, is both a handsome and popular 
department of the building. The ornamental 
portion of the grill has been provided by 
Messrs. Doulton & Sons, of Lambeth, and is 
an excellent example of their celebrated faience 
ware. The Buffet has its separate entrance in 
Holborn. It is spacious and handsomely deco- 
rated, constructed chiefly of marble, the roof 
being supported by solid marble columns. 
The bays of the ceiling are filled with 
appropriate and effective paintings by 
Mr. C. J. Durham, of the Slade School. The 
Lincoln’s Inn Buffet is approached from the 
Queen-street entrance by a spacious vestibule 
and passage, the walls of which are composed 
of figures and ornaments, in high relief, formed 
of the Burmantofts fuience of Messrs. Wilcock 
& Co. 

Among the firms not already specially named 
as having executed works in connexion with 
these buildings, we may mention the follow- 
ing,— 

F. G. Anstey, 11, Alpha-road, Regent’s Park, Portland 
stone and granite work infront of building; Benham & 
Sons, 59, Wigmore-street, W., kitchen fittings and culinary 
apparatus; Billing & Co., 169, High Holborn, gas water- 
heaters; Braby & Co. (Limited), Euston-road, zincwork ; 
Bussell, Gibbs, & Co., 75, Wells-street, Oxford-street, 
silvered plate in Crush-room; Cooper & Sons,121, Drury- 
lane, ornamental ironwork; Dennett & Ingle, 5, White- 
hall, 8.W., fireproof flooring ; Drew & Cadman, 245, High 
Holborn, buffet fittings, woodwork in ‘‘ Colonel’s Room”’; 
Edison Electric Light Company, 74, Coleman-street, E.C., 
electric lighting throughout the building; T. Elsley, 38, 
Great Portland-street, W., ventilation, wrought-iron work, 
and skylights; England & Sons, 5, Bury-place, Blooms- 
bury, part of tilework; Eade & Sons, High Holborn, 
glazing; D. Glass, Mansel-street, Whitechapel, service- 
room fittings and hot plates; Goslett & Co., 26, Soho- 
square, silvered glass in Grill-room; J. W. Gray & Son, 
115, Leadenhall-street, E.C., lightning-conductors ; Alex, 
Gibbs, 21, Bloomsbury-street, W.C., stained glass in grill- 
room; Handyside &C 0., Derby, iron rocfing, &c.; Hulett 
& Co., 55, High Holborn, gas and water mains and speak- 
ing tubes; Jennings & Sons, Palace Wharf, Stangate, 
Lambeth, lavatories and sanitary work ; G. Jennings, High 
Holborn, ornamental writing; George Kent, 200, High 
Holborn, ice larders; Miston, Hollins, & Co., Bond- 
street, part of ornamental tilework; Macfarlane & Co., 
Possil Park, Glasgow, cast-iron work ; C. W. Morgan, 
King Henry’s-road, some of the lunettes in Venetian Salon ; 
F, & J. May, High Holborn, ironwork; A. L. Moore & 
Co., 89, Southampton-row, W.C., stsined glass in Holborn 
Buffet, Colonel’s and Duke’s Rooms; Rendle & Co., 
3, Westminster Chambers, S.W., external glazing ; Robin- 
son & Robson, 35a, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, art ironwork 
in handrail of Duke’s Staircase; Dr. Salviati Burke & Co., 
3lla, Regent-street, Venetian mosaic and glass; Simpson 
& Sons, St. Martin’s-lane, pc lige ne tilework, and 
enamelled iron ceilings in Holborn Buffet and Colonel’s 
Room; J. Stone, St. George’s-road, Southwark, cellar 
wine-bins; H. Smith & Son, 23, York-street, York-road, 
Lambeth, bakery, ovens, and fittings; Shand, Mason, & 


Co., 75, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars, fire mains, hose, 
and buckets; B. Verity & Sons, 31, King-street, Covent- 
arden, electroliers,—brass, repoussé, and ormolu work in 
alconies; Williams & Co., Ferry [ron Works, Wharf- 
road, Cubitt Town, portion of ironwork; Waygood & 
Co., Great Dover-street, S.E., goods lift. 

Mr. G. H. Holloway has, by his advice and 
experience, rendered efficient aid to the clerk 
of the works (Mr. T. Holloway) throughout the 
construction of the building. The whole of 
the work has been carried out by the pro- 
prietors without the employment of a general 
contractor. 








EXOTIC ART. 


On Monday evening Mr. J. H. Chamberlain, 
architect, delivered a lecture on “ Exotic Art”’ 
to the members of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute. Referring to the title of his lecture, 
Mr. Chamberlain said that during the past few 
days he had received many inquiries as to its 
meaning, and it seemed to him that as those 
inquiries were so repeated, possibly no one, him- 
self included, knew in the least what ‘‘ Exotic 
Art’? meant. Imagine his relief on taking up 
the Century Magazine for the present month 
when he found that an essayist knew all about 
it. The writer’s remarks were :—“ It is im- 
possible to say that artistic feeling is exotic in 
England, not knowing with absolute certainty 
whether they were Englishmen who built the 
magnificent old cathedrals or not; but it does 
seem that, since the race was what it is, any- 
thing zesthetic is a chance flower, and of so rare 
occurrence that its exceptionality,—its want of 
visible cause and effect in precedent or succes- 
sion,—proves the rule more clearly than though 
no example had ever been found.” The writer 
then went on to say that the cities of the 
civilised and half-civilised world would not 
furnish another such collection of hideous 
public edifices, with so little originality, so 
little sense of fitness or artistic insight, 
as the capital of England showed. He 
described . St. Paul’s as “a squat parody 
on St. Peter’s, with everything that is ugly of 
the original, and no advantage of position like 
it; the British Museum was “ an ill-harmonised 
pot-pourrt of Greek motives”; Trafalgar- 
square, “a curious antithesis to the Place de la 
Concorde, with the elaborate intimation of that 
freak of some barbarous Roman, Pompey’s 
Pillar, instead of the obelisk, and that ludicrous 
combination of the shut-up and elongated, the 
National Gallery, crowning it.”” They would see 
from this the essayist was perfectly assured 
that at the present moment art in England was 
not only barbarous, but was also exotic, and he 
did not appear to be able to make up his mind 
as to whether or not we had always been exotic. 
As regarded the cathedrals, one could be easily 
convinced that Englishmen built them. But 
what the writer said was that art in England 
was exotic now, and that once it was not so. 
They might agree with him that English art 
was not exotic for 300 years, and that for 500 
years it was. In 1050 art was only beginning 
to bud; 1550 was the central period, the period 
of the change; and 1851 was the period of 
another great change. Exotic art was similar 
to exotic gardening. What it did was to 
endeavour to reproduce, under entirely new 
conditions, the particular products formed by 
some other and different conditions. Hither the 
imports must be acclimatised or they must 
have artificial conditions to suitthem. As to 
gardening, they could do this readily, but 
they could not make artificial conditions of this 
kind with respect to art. They knew that if 
a palm were planted in a bed of cold English 
clay it would die; but with regard to art, 
they did not know anything of the kind. People 
passed through the streets and cities and they 
did not know death from life, and yet there 
was a difference which some of them recognised. 
If he were to define what “ exotic art’’ was he 
should have to try two or three definitions. 
They might call it “‘ foreign art out of place,’’ or 
“foreign art reproduced under false conditions,”’ 
but he should define it as “art that could not 
possibly be evolved from the country or nation 
producing it.” People did not think that any 
art was a form of life; that it was a perfectly 
natural development, and that it depended for 
its characteristics upon the country and the 
people of the country by which it was evolved. 
He would illustrate this by saying that English 
people would not have thought of building a 
pyramid or an obelisk. Coming nearer home, 
they would not have built a church in Dale End, 
or in fact any of those foreign ornaments that 
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are to be seen in various parts of England. The 
lecturer gave several illustrations by outlines on 
the black-board of public buildings,—amongst 
them the Birmingham Town Hall, — and 
said that these forms could never have been 
dreamed of in England, and therefore they were 
exotic. The next question to ask was, “ How 
far did exotic art extend?” Fortunately it did 
not embrace the whole of art ; they must except 
painting and sculpture. They were brought 
into contact with decorative art every moment 
of their lives, and if they wanted to see 
how far it entered into their lives they 
had only to turn out of their houses every- 
thing that had something of decoration and they 
would find that they would have nothing left 
at all. As regarded painting, there was one 
great branch of art in which they all rejoiced 
that none of the foreign art existed. He meant 
landscape-painting. And what was more, it was 
going on in a glorious path of conquest, and 
year by year it would gain greater triumphs. 
Our landscape-painters looked with their own 
eyes, undimmed by looking through any Roman 
or Grecian spectacles, and they painted things 
as they really were. But how different their 
position would have been if anything of Roman 
or Grecian art had been mixed up with it. 
Sculpture was very nearly dead. There were 
great sculptors,—living masters of their art,— 
but it did not enter into every-day life. If our 
painters were to perish to-morrow there would 
be a great feeling of grief throughout the land. 
Tell the same people that there would be no 
more sculpture and they would hardly miss it. 
Why was it nearly dead? Simply, he believed, 
because it would have nothing to do with com- 
mon every-day life. It did not like us. It 
said, “‘ You do not dress properly,—your noses 
are not the right shape.” Pointing toa drawing 
of a Greek face on the platform, he said because 
our noses are not straight from the forehead, 
and our upper lips were not short, sculptors 
took no cognisance of us. The Greek ideal was 
not always consonant, at any rate, with what 
was greatest in literature. Shakspeare’s upper 
lip was long, and Scott’s was longer still. Let 
them take Flaxman’s outlines, for instance. 
Whatever he had illustrated they would find 
that Greek type observed, and it was a most 
unfortunate thing for that great man that 
he was so enveloped, so swathed, with exoti- 
cism, that he never even to his last day 
became completely English. He passed on 
to speak of the growth of art in England 
until 500 years ago. About this time it began 
to decline, but a great change was really taking 
place. In 1550 they did not want great castles 
and large houses, the age for them had passed, 
and art was endeavouring to adapt itself to 
these new wants, and it did it successfully. 
It was the period of a great revolution with 
respect to thought and feeling,—Medizvalism 
had passed away, and a new race was coming 
into existence with new ideas, strength, and 
determination. What they wanted was progress, 
light, freedom from captivity; and yet in 
literature and art the men who wanted progress 
went back, and those who wanted freedom 
forged themselves new chains. They said it 
was their duty to imitate the ancients in litera- 
ture and art, and so they introduced the pro- 
ducts of ancient thoughts, minds, and wants. 
This went on for a great many years, and it was 
really no exaggeration to say that art in Eng- 
land was practically dead. At last there was a 
change, which was brought about in the first 
place by the revival of English Gothic. The 
year 1851 marked a new outburst of ancient 
activity, whose evidence he saw around, and 
felt its warmth to this day. Even our grand- 
fathers would stand aghast at what we were 
doing, and would exclaim :—“ No nation could 
stand such ruinous expenditure. But how many 
new countries had ‘been discovered, what new 
and varied and ‘strange wants had been felt? 
A much broader and wider ideal of art had 
been obtained, and the consequence was that 
we understood foreign conditions better than we 
did formerly. But at the same time it had in- 
creased cur exoticism,— because when these 
things came into England everybody tried to 
imitate them. What was the remedy? He 
did not for a moment deny the existence of art 
in England. Our art was exotic to a great 
extent, and this hindered it from being deve- 
loped in the right way. All art was based on 
idea. It was like speech, if they had nothing 
to say they should not try; but if they had 
something to say in art, let them first see 
whether the idea was theirs or belonged to 


some one else, and then see whether they had 
adequate expression for it. 





A nielancholy interest attaches to this lecture, 
for Mr. Chamberlain died very suddenly within 
an hour after its delivery. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was in his fifty-second year, was a native of 
Leicester, where he received his art education. 
He went to Birmingham about twenty-five 
years ago, and has ever since practised there as 
an architect, first on his own account, and for 
many years past in partnership with Mr. W. 
Martin. Jn his professional work Mr. Chamber- 
lain was a very close and diligent worker, 
bestowing an exceptional amount of time and 
care in the execution of his designs. According 
to the Birmingham Gazette, when the building 
of the Free Libraries, in Ratcliff-place, was 
commenced, Mr. Chamberlain had not entered 
into partnership with Mr. W. Martin, and 
the designs for the original building were 
executed by Mr. Martin himself, but Mr. Cham- 
berlain subsequently designed most of the 
enrichments in the plaster mouldings, and also 
assisted in carrying out the fittings and furnish- 
ings. In the restoration of the Free Libraries 
after the fire, Mr. Chamberlain, in conjunction 
with his partner, prepared the drawings of the 
building as it now exists, the ornamental and 
decorative parts being mainly Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s own designs. The re-decoration of the 
Town-hall a few years ago was carried out 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s drawings. Every bit 
of ornamentation and foliage in the internal 
decorations were drawn by Mr. Chamberlain, 
together with the whole of the details. 








A YEAR’S BUILDING WORK IN 
OXFORD. 


In accordance with its usual custom at the 
commencement of the academical year, the 
Oxford Journal gives a detailed account of the 
various works of alteration and improvement, 
new buildings, &c., which have been carried out 
or commenced during the past twelve months. 
We cull a few items from the long list :-— 

The Colleges.—At Christ Church, the stone- 
work of the south bay window of the dining- 
hall has been restored in Taynton stone, and a 
new stained-glass window inserted. A con- 
siderable amount of sanitary work has been 
executed, under the supervision of Mr. Griffith. 
C.E. Three spacious lecture-rooms have been 
formed on the first floor of the old library. The 
builders entrusted with the work were Messrs. 
Symm & Co., of Oxford. At University, a con- 
siderable part of the stonework of the north 
side of the large quadrangle has been renewed 
by Messrs. Symm & Co. At Lincoln College 
Messrs. Knowles & Son, Holywell, have restored 
and re-cased the front of the main tower over 
the entrance-lodge with Bath stone from the 
Combe Down quarries, on the lines of the 
old tower. About a dozen chimney-stacks have 
been taken down and rebuilt, in each case being 
lined with fire-clay pipes. The buttery and 
cellars have also been thoroughly re-arranged. 
The library and the rooms north of the tower 
at All Souls’ College have been re-cased and 
restored in Box Ground stone in a style to 
match the existing work. This has been 
carried out at a cost of 1,2001. by Messrs. 
Knowles & Son, under the superintendence of 
Mr. George Young, the College Surveyor. The 
main drainage system of the College has also 
been thoroughly overhauled, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Griffith. At New College the 
beautifully-carved fine old oak panelling in 
several of the sets of rooms in the back quad 
has been removed, and has been replaced by 
plaster. The oak was in a very good state of 
preservation, and questions are being asked as 
to the object of the alteration. The work of 
restoring the gables on the south side of the 
quad at Oriel College has been completed by 
Mr. Curtis, builder, Little Clarendon-street. 
At Corpus College restorations have been carried 
out Mr. George Castle. A new lecture-room 
has also been formed in the Fellows’ block by 
Messrs. Symm & Co. At Jesis College the 
whole of the interior of two staircases on the 
south side of the outer quad has been entirely 
removed. The old rooms were inconvenient in 
many respects, and the staircases were almost 
worn out and ina dilapidated condition. Several 
of the old partitions have been removed, and 
nine sets of rooms have been re-arranged. The 
new staircases are of solid teak, with oak rails 





and posts of a substantial character. At the 
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back of the inner quad some requisite sanit 
additions have been carried out. The whole of 
the work has been executed by Messrs. Franklin 
& Son, of Deddington, from the plans of Mesggrs 
Bodley & Garner. A very considerable amount 
of work has been done at Merton College durin 
the Long Vacation. St. Alban Hall hag been 
absorbed into the College by the two quad. 
rangles being connected by massive and effectiya 
archways, the difference in the level being over. 
come by a slight incline in the floor which 
passes under the Warden’s gallery. The kitchen 
and other offices used by the Warden in the 
College quad have been made into under. 
graduates’ rooms, and the Warden’s new 
kitchen, &c., have been formed in the rooms 
formerly used by the undergraduates on tho 
south side of St. Alban Hall. The beg 
Taynton Ground stone has been used in the work 
which was entrusted to Messrs. Symm & Co. 
The important extensions at Magdalen (ol. 
lege, which have been in hand for about two 
years, are now almost completed. The facade 
in the High-street is nearly 200 ft. in length, 
and the west wing extends 114 ft. northwards 
at right angles to it. The entrance to the new 
buildings is under the tower at the east end, 
which rises some 80 ft. from the ground, and 
harmonises in effect with the “‘ founder’s tower.” 
St. John’s quad will now embrace the whole of 
its former site and the ground up to the new 
buildings. At either end of the High-street 
front are two boldly-designed oriel windows on 
each story, and the other windows along the 
front are similar in character to those in the 
old building. The sitting and bed rooms are 
mostly 15 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., with a height from 
floor to ceiling of nearly 11 ft., while the 
Fellows’ rooms are larger. The lecture-rooms, 
of which there are two, are on the ground-floor, 
and are panelled to the height of about 10ft. 
Messrs. Franklin & Son, of Deddington, took 
the contract at 36,000/., and have carried out 
the work from the designs of the architects, 
Messrs. Bodley & Garner, of London. The 
stone used is from the Deddington and Taynton 
quarries, except that for the carved work, 
which is Ancaster stone. The important addi- 
tions to Brasenose College have been completed 
and handed over to the authorities. The new 
buildings take the place of two slightly-built 
and not well-planned constructions, formerly 
standing in the kitchen or cloister quadrangle. 
By their removal, and that of some cottages 
and out-buildings, a spacious quadrangle,— 
bounded on the east by the ante-chapel and 
cloisters, and on the west by the new wing, 
which is set a good way back,—has been formed 
in the place of the old confined and irregular 
space. Tothe south the new quadrangle is only 
separated from the High-street by the houses 
and shops facing that street, and the buildings 
now erected form part of a scheme for a 
quadrangle, which will extend the whole distance 
from the old Brasenose buildings to High-street, 
and add one more to the series of collegiate and 
academical buildings with which the street 18 
lined. The building contains twenty-two sets 
of rooms for undergraduates, two large lecture- 
rooms, and a spacious set of rooms for a Fellow. 
The old collegiate plan of disposing the rooms 
on separate floors has been followed, but various 
conveniences in the way of sculleries and ser- 
vants’ offices, which were unknown or disregarded 
when the older college buildings were designed, 
are provided. The foundations are laid at a 
depth varying from 14ft. to 20 ft., being the 
depth of the “ made” or artificial earth for the 
most part within the ancient limits of the city. 
In the soil that has been removed at Brasenos® 
a great variety of relics of the past wer 
found, consisting chiefly of pottery, coins of no 
great value, old knives, wig curlers, and tobacco 
pipes, some of which date from the intzone 
tion of tobacco. In order to gain space enoug 
for the new building it was necessary to wert 
lish the greater part of Amsterdam-court, whic 
occupied the site and preserved the name . 
Amsterdam or Broadgates Hall, one of = 
numerous academical halls with which are 
abounded during the Middle Ages, and especially 
before the existence of colleges. The walling 
of the new buildings is of Headington rubble, 
faced with Gibraltar rag stone, with dressings 
of Clipsham stone for strings, sills, weatherings, 
and mullions, and hard Doulting for the rest. 
The durable flag-stone of Castlehill, near Thurso, 
has been used for the landings, and the stairs 
are of hard Portland. Mr. Meckford was the 
clerk of the works. The contract for the building 





has been carried out by Messrs. Symm & Oo. 
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The Indian Institute-—Good progress ao 


been made with this building, which is being 

‘ed at the corner of Broad-street, and the 
erec © ; : ; 
memoria! stone of which was laid by the Prince 
of Wales in May last. The style of the building 
will be that commonly known as Jacobean. The 
angle formed by the junction of Holywell with 
Broad-street will be occupied by a turret sur- 
mounted by a lantern, which will contain the 
rincipal staircase, leading to the basement 
below and to the library and museum above. 
On one side of this turret, facing Broad-street, 
will be the main entrance. The whole of the 
frst and second floors towards Broad-street will 
he occupied by the library, which will, when 
completed, have a series of five oriel windows, 
while the upper floor will have the same 
number of smaller windows lighting the gal- 
leries. The front towards Holywell - street 
will be broken up into parts by two projecting 
features, which are intended to obviate the 
awkwardness of the site. The material through- 
out will be of Milton stone. The roof timbers 
are already being put on, and the building is 
expected to be opened in March. Mr. Basil 
Champneys is the architect, and the builders 
are Messrs. Symm & Co. 

The Old Schools—The repairs in the interior 
of the quadrangle of the Bodleian Library and the 
(ld Schools were begun in June, 1882, under the 
direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, architect for the 
Curators of the University Chest, and are as 
follow:—The old stonework was very much 
decayed, and, where it is replaced, Clipsham 
stone has been used. There are twenty new 
pinnacles, and a lightning-conductor is fixed to 
each. The parapet walls, of which there are 
twenty-one between the pinnacles, are all re- 
newed, and the copper and lead gutters with 
flashings are made good at the back of them. 
The cornice on the north, south, and east sides 
is renewed, with the carved bosses which have 
been carefully copied from the old ones, that 
were far too decayed to be re-fixed. There are 
thirty large four-light windows on the north, 
south, and east sides, and twenty-four smaller 
windows in the four corner wings, which are 
more or less restored with new sills, jambs, and 
mullions, and the lead glazing made good. Ten 
of the doorways have been restored, as also has 
the greater part of the basement, with much of 
the ashlar in the walls. The west side, with 
the two wings of the Bodleian Library wall, are 
panelled, and much of it is being restored in the 
two upper stages. The large centre window 
has the jambs and mullions renewed on the out- 
side. The old lead stack-pipes have been made 
good and re-fixed, and the library floors venti- 
lated. Proper soil and water drains have been 
laid to convey the water from the roofs and 
quadrangle, and connected to the main drain 
near the corner of Brasenose-lane. Messrs. 
Symm & Co. are the builders; Mr. M‘Culloch, 
of London, did the carving; and the work has 
been carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
William Burgess as clerk of the works. 

Wyclife Hall Some additions have been 
carried out at this Hall by Messrs. Symm & Co., 
consisting of improvements to the refectory in 
the old buildings, and a new vestibule and porch, 
to give access to the Hall from the principal’s 
residence. The adjoining house, known as 

Holyrood,” has also undergone considerable 
alterations and additions to adapt it as a resi- 
dence for the principal of the Hall. Mr. G. J. 
Rowell undertook the contract for the works, 
which, together with the above mentioned, were 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Wilkinson 
& Moore, architects. 

Churches.—The erection of the new Church 
of Bt. Margaret, at the corner of Rackham-road 
wut Heyfield’s Hut, is being rapidly proceeded 
ein It is designed in the Late Decorated 

yle, and will seat, when completed, about 550 
ya It will consist of chancel, nave, north 
3, south aisles, organ-chamber, and _vestries. 
am penn dimensions will be 112 ft. from 

0 west, and 51 ft. from north to south. 
pg walls externally will be of coursed Gibraltar 
boas with dressings of Box Ground stone, and 
ggg plastered, with dressings of Corsham 
oe wl lhe chancel will be separated from the 
pe " y an open traceried oak screen, and an 
with co truss with the spandrels filled in 

: word) instead of a stone chancel arch. 
panelle ry —- ae i arm gp ante and 
P , nave, chancel, and organ- 
aisles + Satare with Broseley tiles, and the 

vestry with lead. There will be a 
hem at the west end of the church, and 
one to the south aisle. The present 





contract is for the chancel, with a temporary 
nave, and will provide accommodation for about 
190 persons. All seats will be free and un- 
appropriated. Mr. H. G. Drinkwater is the 
architect, and Mr. Williams, of Abingdon, is the 
builder. The whole of the interior stonework 
of St. Aldate’s Church has been scraped and the 
walls washed, and the roof has been varnished, 
the whole having been done -by Mr. John 
Money. New gas fittings have been placed 
in the building, and a great improvement 
has been effected on the old way of 
lighting, there being now a drop corona 
with eight lights in each bay. This part of the 
work has been carried out by Mr. Hadland, 
Pembroke-street. At St. Giles’s Church the 
ground on the south side has been lowered, and 
the original plinth-courses, moulding, &c., which 
have been buried for many years, exposed to 
view. Messrs. Symm & Co. did the work. 
Since last October rapid progress has been made 
with the new church for the district of Cowley 
St.John. The church is now all but complete 
so far as the funds in hand will admit, and the 
bishop has signified his intention of consecrating 
it on the first Tuesday in November. The 
chancel was erected seven years ago as a 
memorial to the late Archbishop Longley, and 
the works now in hand include a nave, north 
and south aisles, north and south transepts, 
vestry, organ-chamber, south-west porch, and 
west end tower and spire. The nave has five 
bays, with an arcaded clearstory over, and the 
roofs will be panelled and boarded. The ground- 
floor of the tower will form a baptistery. A 
damp-proof basement, warmed by hot-water 
pipes, is provided under the organ-chamber for 
the bellows, thereby allowing the large pipes of 
the organ to stand on the church floor level, 
with ample space above for the sound to develop; 
a “squint” will be formed in the chancel arch 
pier, enabling the organist to see into the nave. 
The church is warmed by Messrs. Haden 
& Son’s combined hot-air and water heating 
apparatus, placed in a damp-proof chamber 
under the south transept, and the circulating- 
pipes under gratings in the passage. Special 
attention has been paid to the ventilation of the 
church, fresh air from outside being warmed 
and passed into the church at frequent inlets, 
the vitiated air being drawn out from the 
ceiling-level by three of Buchan’s fixed induced 
self-acting air-ventilators, placed inside the 
tower belfry windows. The whole of the 
carving in the chancel and one bay of the nave 
arcade has been vigorously done by Mr. J. 
M‘Cullock, of Kennington-road, London. Plans 
for the parsonage-house adjoining have been 
prepared, and will shortly be carried into execu- 
tion. Messrs. Symm & Co. are the builders, 
and the work has been carried out under the 
direction of Mr. A. Mardon Mowbray, of East- 
bourne. 

Miscellaneous.—Extensive alterations have 
been made to the premises known as the City 
Drapery Stores, Nos. 10, 11, and 12, High- 
street. These works have been carried out by 
Mr. F. H. Kingerlee, of Banbury and Oxford, 
under the supervision of Mr. F. Codd, architect, 
Bocardo Chambers, Oxford. Still in the High- 
street, one of the houses in the court adjoining 
All Saints’ Church, which formerly formed 
a portion of Mr. Sheard’s premises, No. 21, 
High-street, has been cut off from the latter, 
and converted into a tutor’s residence in con- 
nexion with Brasenose College. The works 
have been ably carried out by Mr. Thos. Selby, 
of Worcester-place, from plans by Messrs. 
Wilkinson & Moore.-——At the Penitentiary, 
Holywell, some additions have been made to 
the chapel by Messrs. Knowles & Son, under 
the supervision of Messrs. Wilkinson & Moore, 
architects, consisting of anew bay in length 
and an enlargement of the vestry. The 
Radcliffe Observatory has been  redrained, 
under the supervision of Mr. Griffith. Part 
of the roof-timbers of the tower, which 
were found to be in a very defective state, have 
been removed, and the roof re-covered by 
Messrs. Symm & Co. Mr. George Castle 
has carried out great sanitary improvements 
at the Clarendon Press, and new gutters have 
been put on the roofs on the Bible side, and the 
stonework restored. In the northern suburbs 
new houses continue to spring up. Mr. Walter 
Gray has had several detached residences com- 
pleted during the past year facing the Wood- 
stock-road, and has commenced others in St. 
Margaret’s-road. The remainder of the vacant 
ground in this road is now being covered with 
some new houses by Mr. John Money. Several 























houses of a smaller class have been built in the 
Southmoor and other new roads adjoining the 
canal. We believe that in many cases designs 
for these new houses were obtained from 
Messrs. Wilkinson & Moore, architects. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
PAPERS, &C., FOR SESSION 1883-84. 


THE opening conversazione takes place this 
ng evening, the 26th, in the ‘galleries of the 
a nstitute of Water-Colour Painters, Picca- 

illy. 
The President, Mr. Cole A. Adams, will deliver 
his Presidential address on the 9th of November. 

The following papers have been already arranged 
for :— 

Nov. 23. ‘*The Law Business of Architects,” 
By Professor R. Kerr. 

Dec. 7. ‘‘ Papers.” By Mr. E. Ingress Bell. 


Jan. 4. “On Coloured Decoration.” By Mr. 
J. D. Crace. 

Jan. 18. ‘§ Decorative Plaster.”” By Mr. Aston 
Webb. 


Feb, 15. ‘*The Local Government of the Metro- 
polis: its Relation to and Effect on Street Architec- 
ture.’ By Mr. L. H. Isaacs. 

Feb. 29. ‘On the Arrangement of Buildings in 
Flats.” By Mr. F. E. Eales. 

Mar. 14. ‘*Shams.” By Mr. H. W. Pratt. 

Mar. 28. ‘‘ Water Supply to Country Houses and 
Isolated Public Buildings.” By Mr. W. E. Rich. 

April 18. Members’ Sozrée. 

May 2. ‘‘ Cornices and String-courses.” By Mr. 
H. H. Statham. 

May 16. “John Thorpe and the English Renais- 
sance.” By Mr. J. A. Gotch. 

May 30. ‘‘ Notes on Heraldry.” By Mr. C. R. 
Pink, 








NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THe twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Northern Architectural Association was held 
on the 9th inst., in the Old Castle, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Mr. J. Tillman (Sunderland) pre- 
siding. | 

Mr. W. H. Dunn (hon. sec.) read the annual 
report, of which the following is an abstract :— 


In presenting their report, the committee are 
reminded that the Association has now reached its 
silver wedding, it being twenty-five years since the 
members joined hands together for the elevation of 
the profession and the establishment of a uniformity 
of practice. At the quarterly meeting held in 
February last, the general rules of the Royal Insti- 
tute relating to competitions were adopted by this 
association, and 500 copies were printed. A copy 
was sent to each member of our City Council, with 
a request that they would adopt the same for future 
architectural works. Two public buildings have 
since been submitted to competition by the Corpo- 
ration, viz., the police barracks and fire-brigade 
station at Westgate and an infectious hospital at 
Heaton, wherein the general regulations were 
adopted. In conclusion, your committee would 
draw attention to one subject which some years ago 
was discussed by the association, viz., the offering 
of a medal to articled pupils in the offices belonging 
to members for measured drawing of old buildings. 
It would not only give an increased impetus to the 
pupils to become more acquainted with the many 
rich architectural remains that exist in the neigh- 
bourhood, and for which the counties of North- 
umberland are so famous, but also tend to give the 
association a more practical and beneficial character 
for the younger members. 

The financial statement showed an income 
for the year leaving a balance in hand of 
121. 18s. 8d. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
was then proceeded with, with the following 
result :—President, Mr. F. W. Rich; vice- 
president, Mr. W. H. Duun; hon. secretary, 
Mr. Thos. Oliver; and treasurer, Mr. W. L. 
Newcombe. 








BRISTOL AND CLIFTON JUNIOR 
ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the Bristol and Clifton Junior 
Architects’ Society was held on Wednesday in the 
Architectural Room of the Fine Arts Academy, 
Clifton, under the presidency of Mr. J. Moncrieff. 
There was a very large attendance of members. 

After some business matters had been discussed, a 
paper was read by Mr. W. E. Hill on “ A Diploma 
of Architecture: is it desirable?” and Mr. Hill's 
argument was followed by a lengthy discussion. 
The lecturer throughout his paper argued that such 
a diploma was desirable. At the close of the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Geo. E. Ford (hon. sec, and treasurer) 
moved,—‘‘ That this meeting is of opinion that an 
Architectural Diploma is desirable.” Mr, J. C. 
Moncrieff, the chairman, seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


4,868. W. Smeaton, sen., London. Water- 
waste preventers. Oct. 12, 1883. 

4,927. J. 8. Gabriel, London. Paving streets, 
&. Oct. 16, 1883. 

4,944. A. C. Kennard, Falkirk. Heating- 
stove. Oct. 17, 1883. 

4,954. W. Spence, London. Application of 
chemical agents to stones and stuccoes to 
diminish their porosity, &c. (Com. by MM. 
Faure & Kessler, Clermont-Ferrand, France). 
Oct. 17, 1883. 

4,973. W.R. Cornell, London. 
and applying blocks of concrete, 
building purposes, &c. Oct. 18, 1883. 

4,978. F. Wirth, Frankfort. Curtain-holders. 
(Com. by J. Vaas, Carlsruhe, Germany.). Oct. 
18, 1883. 


Constructing 
&e., for 


NOTICE TO PROCEED 


has been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


October 16, 1883. 


2,929. F. Piercy, London. 
June 12, 1883. 

2,932. J. W. Holland, London. Construction 
and arrangement of cowls for chimneys, &c. 
June 12, 1883. 


Water - closets. 


October 19, 1883. 


2,967. J. E. Manock, Heywood. Stench-traps: 
June 14, 1883. 

2,969. R. McCombie and W. Seaman, London. 
Water-closet basins. June 14, 1883. 

3,109. E. G. Banner, London. Construction 
of pavements and roadways to accommodate 
telegraph-wires, &c. June 22, 1883. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published during the week ending October 20, 1883. 


862. G. W. von Nawrocki, Berlin. Manu- 
facture of fire-lighters. (Com. by C. Molia, 
Berlin.) Feb. 16, 1883. Price 2d. 


Sawdust, wood splinters, and horse manure are thoroughly 
dried, and then mixed with resin and turpentine, The 
mixture is then heated and pressed into the required shape. 
(Pro. Pro.) 


904. B. C. Cross, Leeds. Waste-preventing 
cisterns. Feb. 19, 1883. Price 6d. 


Below the cistern is a chamber in which is suspended a 
can, The suspending cord thereof passes up a tube 
through the cistern over a pulley on the top, and down to 
a plug over the discharge orifice in the bottom of the 
cistern. A hooked catch 1s wy | attached to the plug and 
on the catch isa float. When the cistern is filled through 
the ball-valve the float causes the catch to engage a lever, 
which,therefore,can open the plug alittle way,and the water 
passes into the can, which, when filled, overbalances the plug 
and lifts it right up, and all the water passes out of the 
cistern into the can, and through a hole in its bottom to 
the discharge-pipe. As, until the cistern is quite full, the 
float does not cause the catch to engage the lever, the 
water cannot be wasted. 


909. J. C. Bloomfield & J. J. McGuire, Fer- 
managh. Manufacture of bricks, tiles, or slabs. 
Feb. 19, 1883. Price 2d. 

Gas tar, mixed with ~r chalk, is applied to the 
brick, while in a melted state,to make it impervious to 
liquid. (Pro. Pro.) 

919. J. G. Fleury, London. Water-waste 
preventers. Feb. 20, 1883. Price 2d. 

This is a tap within which are two elastic cups, and the 
water is automatically arrested in its passage when a certain 
amount thereof has passed through a small hole into the 
space between these cups. (Pro. Pro.) 

939. E. Edwards, London. Process of mannu- 
facturing tiles, bricks, &c. (Com. by P. A. 
Lazerac, Peruget, France.) Feb. 20, 1883. 
Price 2d. 

The articles are placed in a furnace and burned in the 
usual way, and immediately afterwards the fires are re- 
moved, and green wood or vessels of coal tar, heavy oils, 
&c., are introduced, which are ignited by the heat of the 
walls of the furnace, when all exits are stopped up, and the 
thick smoke produced penetrates the pores of the bricks, 
&e. (Pro. Pro.) 

971. J. H. Collins, Winchester. 
fasteners. Feb. 22, 1883. Price 6d. 

Notches or recesses are made in the sash-frame in which 
the tongue of a spring-catch in the sliding-sash engages. 

988. H. Longden & C. F. Longden, Sheffield. 
Apparatus for heating by hot water. Feb. 28. 
1883. Price 2d. 

This is a radiator consisting of a series of vertical double 

»ipes, the lower ends of which open into the horizontal 
ot-water pipe, while the upper ends are joined together in 
pairs. (Pro. Pro.) 

1,028. W. Shepherd, London. Construction 
of furniture and other repositories. Feb. 26, 
1883. Price 6d. 

The buildings are constructed in blocks, and in the spaces 


between these on_a level with each floor are transverse 
girders or rails. Lifts are provided outside the buildings, 


Window: 





ee by Hart & Oo., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 


opposite the spaces between the blocks. The van is drawn 
on the platform of the lift and raised as required, when the 
platform is moved lateraily along the rails until the van is 
opposite the required compartment. 


1,064. W. Brierley, Halifax. Apparatus for 
heating air for warming buildings. (Com. by 
R. Tungler, Goerlitz, Prussia.) Feb. 27, 1883. 
Price 6d. 


The furnace is formed entirely of brickwork, and has a 
funnel-shaped hearth, and behind this are several compart- 
ments in the furnace through each of which in succession 
the air has to pass, 








SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM, DUBLIN, 
COMPETITION. 


Sir,—At a Genera! Meeting of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, held on 
the 13th inst., the enclosed resolutions were 
unanimously passed :—— 


‘‘ First, That we, being architects, about to com- 
pete for the proposed Science and Art Buildings in 
Dublin, having now gone sufficiently into the scheme 
t> form an opinion as to cost, are of opinion that the 
sum allowed under the ‘ Instructions’ is inadequate 
to produce a building worthy of the purpose. 

Secondly, That we again respectfully record our 
opinion that the late competition was not satisfactory, 
an independent architectural assessor not having 
been engaged, as in other late important competi- 
tions ; and that the result cannot be satisfactory to 
architects under the arrangements proposed as 
— in Mr. Courtney’s letter of June 26th, 
1883.” 

ALBERT E. Murray, Hon. Sec. 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. 


Dublin, October 18th. 








HISTORICAL CHAIRS. 


Sir, — Will you kindly enable me to ask, 
through the columns of your journal, for par- 
ticulars, with engravings, drawings, or photo- 
graphs, of celebrated chairs in family seats of 
the nobility and gentry; with information also 
of notable chairs in cathedrals, churches, 
colleges, and public institutions at home, in 
Europe, or the East? I am preparing an 
account of historical chairs from  avail- 
able literary resources; but, knowing that 
there are many interesting ones which have 
escaped my search, as well as some others in 
private possession, but little known, and 
wishing to make the proposed volume as 
copious as possible, I thus beg your assistance 
on that behalf, with my best thanks for such 
valuable favour. C. B. Strutt. 

34, East-street, Red Lion-square, W.C. 








THE BURLINGTON HOUSE COLONNADE. 


Srr,—Anent the article on this subject in last 
week’s Builder [p. 512], I would suggest that the 
colonnade might be made to contribute to the 
ornamentation of the new Place at Hyde Park 
Corner if it were placed on either side of the 
newly-erected arch at the top of Constitution Hill. 
I am not sure that the colonnade could be made 
to accommodate itself to the curve of the road, but 
if this little difficulty couid be overcome, not only 
would the beautiful proportions of the colonnade 
be displayed, but the arch, which at present seems 
lost among the trees, and is placed in position at 
variance with all the other structures in the neigh- 
bourhood, would be brought into harmony with its 
surroundings. CHARLES ROBERTS. 

Bolton-row, Oct. 19. 








TREES IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


Srr,—The Saturday Review lately gave a notice of 
some books on forestry, in which the deplorable 
state of the science in England was commented on. 

If any person at the present time who wishes to 
see and feel the truth of these remarks will only take 
a walk through Kensington Gardens, he will be 
convinced of the truth of the Review's remarks, as 
well as be disgusted at the way in which the trees in 
the Gardens have been managed. 

Although there is no doubt that much of the 
mischief has been done by not thinning the trees a 
long time ago, still, 1 think far greater damage has 
been done lately by putting a quantity of clay on 
the surface, thus raising the ground round the base 
of the trees and rotting the bark. 

This damage has been very much increased by 
the earth being carted in in wet weather, and the 
surface left full of ruts, as bad as any country lane, 
meee of being made smooth and sown with grass 
seed. 

Some very fine plane-trees were killed last year 
near the Marble Arch by raising the gravel walks 
around them. 

When we consider the number of persons who are 
paid for looking after the Gardens,—‘‘ rangers,” 
deputy-rangers, &c., all well paid,—I think we 
ought to get a better return for our money. 

ROBERT PALMER. 





——_) 
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CHISELBOROUGH. 


Sir,—A kind friend has just lent me you 
for September 22nd, knowing that i should = 
delighted with the clever sketches it contains take 
by a member of the Architectural Association Tn 
the letterpress which accompanies them entitled 
“At Yeovil and Round About,” I saw a remark 
which should not remain unrefuted. Speaking of 
what he calls ‘‘ the very distinctive Chiselboro h 
Knoll,” but which (whether tumulus or natn 
formation) we call Baalhame,—an excellent spot for 
an outlook connected with the camp on Ham-hii] 
or for a beacon-fire, and which has curious traditions 
told about it as being one of the last posts 
surrendered in British times,—the writer of the 
article adds that this hill (I suppose as closing in 
the spot) ‘‘is in some part responsible for some of 
the saddening stories about that strange Village,” 
What these “‘ saddening stories” may be he does 
not tell, and we Chiselborough folks regard hig 
pitying words much as Canning’s ‘“‘ Needy Knife. 
grinder”’ did those of his interrogator. Doubtless 
fy and yearsago, asin other villages away from the 
igh roads of civilisation, lawless deeds were done 
here, and cretinism and the goitre were too common: 
and in ‘‘ Murray’s Handbook” is a short notice to 
that effect, which, like a good deal in that book 
has become obsolete, and should be revised or 
expunged. 
e claim to be neither better nor worse than our 
neighbours. Schools well reported of, a church 
well attended by hearty congregations, vur sons 
and daughters doing credit to the parent stock in 
all parts of the world, are indications that we are, 
at least, on a par with average Somerset villages, 
There can be no question as to the general healthi- 
ness of the inhabitants. 
Our friend George Mitchell, who is fond of telling 
the world that he once ‘‘ put his hand to the 
plough,” and has since ‘‘ looked back” (attracted, I 
suppose, by something more profitable), gives us a 
rub occasionally, but his ‘‘facts’’ generally prove 
fictions, and we can afford to smile at them. 
If your architectural friends should again visit 
this neighbourhood, I invite them to sketch, not 
indeed the church, but its ancient spire, one of the 
very few (only five or six) ancient spires in Somerset; 
and, if they are campanologists, to view one of the 
best specimens of Stephen Norton’s work, to the 
illustration of which the veteran Ellacombe devotes 
so much space in his excellent ‘‘ Bells of Somerset.” 
[ could add other facts of interest, but will not 
trespass on your space. FREDK. NEWELL, 
Oct. 22, 1883. Rector of Chiselborough, 








SOUTHPORT. 
DAMAGE TO THE SEA-WALU. 


Sir, — I dare say some of your readers who 
attended the meeting of the British Association at 
Southport last month will recollect the new Railway 
embankment and sea-wall building for the new 
Cheshire Lines Railway, near the Winter Gardens. 
I write to say that this work has been very seriously 
damaged by the recent high tides and storms, and 
will probably require to be rebuilt. 

Several breaches have been made in the wall all 
along, and one particularly large one at the most 
prominent part of it towards the sea, and the sea 
now enters into the inclosure, and converts it into 
a large lake. The surf in beating over the wall 
seems to have got behind it and run out the sand of 
the embankment into the enclosure, when the wall, 
deprived of its support behind, crumbled down into 
shapeless masses. The tram-lines on it are in some 
places washed bare, and in otaers are buried in 
masses of sand and débris. The new Promenade at 
the further or Park end has also suffered by leakage, 
the surf getting under the roadway and washing 
away the subjacent sand. The asphalte road has 
therefore collapsed in two places, producing two 
large fissures in the path. The sea at high 
tide, day and night, broke in great masses over 
the parapet of the sea-wall and drenched the 
road and promenaders. Large numbers of people 
turned out to see the unusual spectacle ; ele 
sight they say not having been seen here for — 
years. The surf came right up to the sea-wall a 
along, but no damage seems yet to have taken place 
to it, and the old pier has stood the gale and seas 
thoroughly well. J. W. BLACK. 

Southport, Oct. 18, 1883. 








Can it be True ?—It is stated in an evening 
paper that the Fisheries Exhibition, with - 
adjuncts and annexes, is undrained, and tha 
several of the executive, including the or 
man, Mr. Birkbeck, M.P., are ill. The — 
ings, we are further told, are to be thoroug ~ i 
drained and prepared for the great Food Ex z 
bition to be held next year. If it be the fac 
that the Fisheries Exhibition is undrained, - 
results mentioned are not surprising, seeing tha 
the Exhibition has attracted two and 4 - 
millions of visitors, and has been attended d | 
by a large staff of officials and exhibito 





representatives. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Alderman C. H. Young 
moved, at the meeting of the Newcastle City 
Council on Wednesday last,—“‘ That the joint 
memorial from the College of Medicine and the 
College of Physical Science, presented to the 
Council on the 13th of June last, praying for a 
site on the Bull Park, Town Moor, for their 
proposed new building on the terms previously 
agreed upon between the Corporation and the 
College of Physical Science on the 7th of April, 
1880, be and is hereby granted. That the 
annual interest which will arise on the 2,5001. 
purchase-money of the said site be applied to 
the payment of the annual rent due to the 
Stewards of the Freemen, when the twenty-five 
acres on the Nun’s Moor, proposed to be enclosed 
and appropriated, say at 4l. per acre, shall have 
been taken possession of for the use of the 
inhabitants of the city. That the town clerk be 
instructed to give the necessary Parliamentary 
notices, in order to carry both schemes into 
effect. That, in the meantime, the united 
colleges be offered Singleton House and grounds, 
in Northumberland - street, as a temporary 
domicile, at such rental as may be agreed upon, 
until such time as a permanent building is 
secured for them.” 

Leeds.—A statement of the estimated cost of 
the new cattle market and the revenue from it, 
prepared by Mr. J. Hardwick, Deputy-Chairman 
of the Markets Committee, will shortly be laid 
before the town council. The cost of the site is 
13,7441. 8s. 8d., and it is estimated that the 
carrying out of the entire scheme will entail an 
outlay of 34,0001. ; total, 47,7441. 8s. 8d. 

Chard.—On the 20th inst. the Mayor and 
Corporation, together with the borough officials, 
met in the council-chamber, and afterwards 
adjourned to the new Corn Exchange for the 
purpose of formally opening the same. The 
building is 32 ft. wide and 72 ft. long, with a 
lofty iron and glass roof supported by fluted iron 
pilasters. There is a convenient stage, fittings, 
&c., and wood floor, so that the building may be 
used for concerts and other entertainments. 
Mr. Henry Williams, of Clare-street, Bristol, is 
the architect, and the contractor was Mr. Poole, 
of Ilminster, the amount of the contract being 
close upon 1,2001. 














CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


New Swindon.—The newly-erected chancel of 
St. Paul’s Church, New Swindon, has been 
consecrated, and the work of the fabric may 
now be considered practically complete. The 
nave and baptistery were from designs by Mr. 
B. Edmund Ferrey, of Spring Gardens, London, 
but the architect of the chancel was Mr. John 
Bevan, of Bristol. The tenders of Mr. W. 
Jones, of Gloucester, were accepted for both 
nave and chancel, and he has carried out his 
contract. The interior of the chancel is 29 ft. 
in length by 22 ft. 6 in. wide, and there is an 
organ-chamber on the north side, and choir and 
clergy vestry on the south, with stalls, &c. The 
roof is of the wagon-headed type, with moulded 
ribs. The stone panels in the south wall of the 
chancel are filled with stencilling, the centre 
compartment being an angel bearing a shield. 
This part of the work was the gift of the 
architect. The old choir-stalls are retained for 
the present. The chancel screen is of pitch- 
pine, elaborately carved and surmounted by a 

Oss. 

Cardijf.—The Church of St. Mary at Marsh- 
field has just received some handsome additions, 
and has been re-opened. A fine new organ has 
been erected on the north side of the chancel. 
ts case is of pitch-pine, and it has been 
Pete by Mr. W. G. Vowles, organ-builder, 
rd _— The east window has_ been 
y with stained glass, containing figures 
hears Lord and St. Paul and St. John. 
ne is by Mr. Horwood, of Frome Selwood. 

_ 18 also a reredos of Caen gtone and 
— Serpentine. It contains sculptured 

sures of Moses the Law-giver, King David the 
a and St. Peter and St. John the 
_ _ The sculpture is by Mr. Harry Hems, 
a eam All the works have been carried 

sera the designs and under the immediate 

— of Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner 
Es ren Newport and Cardiff. 
aie ne being closed since June last 
cheat whoa of restoration and enlarge- 
1th ’s iston Church was re-opened on the 

cm inst. by the Dean of York. During the 
Progress of the restoration, traces of work 





belonging to three periods of architecture were 
discovered in the edifice. In the wall between 
the nave and tower there was evidence that it 
belonged to the Early Norman period, and this 
was made more certain by the discovery of a 
“horse-shoe window,’ which must have been 
blocked up for generations, and through which 
the sanctus-bell was probably rung. The old 
nave was of the fourteenth and the chancel of 
the fifteenth century. The old nave and 
chancel now form the south aisle to the new 
portion erected, new arcading of an elaborate 
description, with carved capitals, &c., being put 
up between the old and new parts of the build- 
ing. The addition to the church consists of a 
nave, 66 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, and 35 ft. high, 
with open-timbered roof. The chancel is about 
30 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, with arcading on 
each side, the roofs being of pitch pine. There 
is a new organ-chamber, and also a new vestry. 
The seats are open benches of English oak. 
The chancel stalls, prayer-desks, &c. are also of 
English oak, and are of an elaborate character. 
The doors are all new, and of substantial 
English oak. The floor to the pews consists of 
Gregory’s patent wood blocks, and the aisles 
and passages are tiled. The chancel is paved 
with Godwin’s best encaustic tiles, of varied 
patterns. The pulpit, which is described asa 
fine piece of workmanship, has been executed 
from the architect’s designs by Mr. Harry Hems, 
of Exeter, who has also done the whole of the 
stone carving throughout the church. The 
tower has been raised about 3 ft.; the modern 
parapet has been removed, and a parapet with 
pinnacles of an elaborate kind has been substi- 
tuted. The buttresses and pinnacles are all 
panelled. The tower is finished with a spire 
about 18 ft. high, the vane being of wrought 
iron, gilded. The whole of the roofing of the 
church is of Colley Weston tiles. The modern 
doorway in the tower has been removed, and a 
lancet window (of which it is stated there was 
evidence formerly) has been substituted. The 
east window is the gift of Mrs. Howard as a 
memorial to her late husband, the Hon. and 
Rev. Canon Howard, the former rector. The 
subject is the Nativity and Anointing of our 
Lord, also his Crucifixion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension. It has been executed by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell. The west window is the gift 
of the Waring family, and is the workof Mr. 
Charles Kemp, of London. The whole of the 
work has been done under the superintendence 
of Mr. John Oldrid Scott, of London, as archi- 
tect; Mr. George Hannaford, of London, was 
clerk of the works; and Mr. J. J. Fast, of 
Melton Mowbray, is the builder. The cost of 
the new portion of the work alone will be about 
5,0001., and this will be entirely defrayed by 
Lady Charlotte Howard. 

Aberaman (South Wales).—This church, which 
is situated near Aberdare, and has been erected 
at the sole cost of Sir George Elliot, bart., M.P., 
as a memorial to Lady Elliot, and for the benefit 
of his employés, about 400 of whom it will 
accommodate, was opened by the Bishop of 
Llandaff onthe 29th ult. It consists of nave, 
63 ft. by 28 ft., with north porch 9 ft. square, 
chancel (with semicircular apsidal end), 35 ft. by 
22 ft., and two transepts, each 14 ft. 6 in. square. 
The sloping character of the site has been 
utilised so as to provide three useful rooms 
beneath the chancel and transepts, these floors 
being supported on iron girders and white brick 
arches. The general style of architecture 
adopted is the one that prevailed during the 
fourteenth century. The pitch pine nave and 
transept roofs are open to the ridge and 
plastered between the rafters, and the chancel 
has a wagon boarded ceiling. The copings and 
other dressed stone came from Messrs. Pictor’s 
Westwood Quarry, and the carving in imitation 
of natural foliage and fruit has been executed 
by Mr. G. F. Herridge, of Cardiff. The 
chancel and sacrarium are paved with Maw’s 
encaustic tiles. The wrought-iron and brass- 
work, including all the gasfittings, came from 
Messrs. Brawn’s, Birmingham. The heating is 
by means of hot-water piping carried along the 
walls and passages. The glazing of the windows, 
supplied by Mr. Ben. Gay, of Bristol, is 
cathedral rolled, in variegated tints, but the 
glass in the chancel lancets is by Mayer, of 
Munich. Mr. C. Shepherd, of Cardiff, was the 
contractor, and the architect was Mr. E. H. 
Lingen Barker, of Hereford. 

St. Helen’s.—On the 20th inst. the Mayor of 
St. Helen’s (Lieut.-Col. Gamble), laid the 
foundation-stone of a new church which is being 
erected on Cowley-hill, St. Helen’s, and which 





is to be dedicated to St. Mark. The church is 
intended to contain 700 sittings, all free, for 
the district of Cowley Hill and Gerard’s Bridge, 
which contains a population of 6,000. The 
sum required for the purpose would be about 
5,0001. Lieut.-Col. Gamble gives a site and 
one-fifth of the entire cost, not to exceed 1,0001. 
Mr. Gandy, of St. Helen’s, is the architect for 
the new church, and the contract has been let 
to Mr. Thomas Roberts, in whose hands the 
work has so far progressed satisfactorily. 

East Harptree.-—The ancient church of St. 
Laurence, East Harptree, which has been 
undergoing restoration for the past two years, 
was re-opened on the 20th inst. by the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. A restoration committee, 
consisting of the Rev. C. H. Nutt (rector), and 
Mr. C. A. Kemble and Mr. J. Grant (church- 
wardens), set earnestly to work in the matter, 
and their efforts being well backed up by Mr. 
W. W. Kettlewell, the “‘ squire of the parish,” 
the work was commenced. The contract was 
entrusted to Messrs. F. Merrick & Son, Glaston- 
bury, and the work has been carried out from 
the plans and under the direction of Mr. G. 
Somers Clark, of London, architect. The 
church has been thoroughly restored, inside and 
out. The roofs of the chancel and the nave are 
of pitch pine, and have been decorated in 
stencil work by Messrs. Bell, of College-green, 
Bristol. The oak girders and carved wall plates 
of the sixteenth century have been retained. 
The old-fashioned and ugly square pews have 
been replaced by handsomely - carved oak 
benches ; there are new carved oak choir stalls, 
and an elaborately carved oak chancel screen, 
with a large Latin cross in the centre. The 
Newton tomb, which formerly stood at the back 
of the altar, has been restored, and now stands 
in the north porch. The new brass lamps were 
supplied by Messrs. Singer, of Frome. 

Bristol.—On Sunday last St. Barnabas Church, 
Ashley-road, Bristol, was reopened, on the 
completion of the extensive repairs and decora- 
tions which have been in progress for the last 
two months. The walls have been distempered 
in three shades, with stencilled bands relieving 
and emphasising the different colours. The 
chancel has been treated in diaper work. The 
old glass in the windows has been removed, and 
replaced with tinted lead glazing. The ceilings 
have been covered with stained and varnished 
boarding, relieved by pitch-pine mouldings. The 
transept seats have been altered to harmonise 
with those in the aisle. A new choir vestry has 
also been formed in the gallery by placing a 
wood screen filled with tinted lead glazing 
across the lower arch. The decorative work 
and glazing have been carried out by Messrs. 
Bell & Sons, of College-green; and the struc- 
tural alterations by Messrs. E. & T. Hatherley, 
Stoke’s-croft, directed by a committee consist- 
ing of the vicar, the churchwardens, and other 
gentlemen. 

Somerby, Oakham. — The chancel of the 
parish church has been completely restored. 
The old flat roof has been replaced by a high. 
pitched one, like it hadformerly. The windows 
have been restored, also the old Norman priest’s 
door in the north side. Two small windows 
were discovered at the west end of the chancel ; 
these have been opened, and are now filled with 
stained glass, as is also the large east window 
and one window in the north side. The sedilia 
has been restored; a new floor of Minton tiles 
laid; maasive oak benches have been fixed. 
The altar-rail, also of oak, is supported on 
standards of wrought iron and brass from 
Brown & Co., of Birmingham. The stained 
glass, which is of a superior charrcter, is by 
Mr. Lavers, the well-known artist of London. 
The builder’s work was carried out by Mr. 
Hayes, of Melton, the whole being from the 
designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. R. Winter Johnson, architect, Melton 
Mowbray. 








Progress of the Mersey Tunnel.—During 
the week ending October 20, Colonel Beaumont 
has driven 25 yards from the Birkenhead side, 
and the advance by hand on the Liverpool side 
has been 11 yards. The distance still to be 
passed before the ends meet is 416 yards. A 
junction will be made between the Mersey 
Railway and the Chester and Birkenhead Rail- 
way, for which a considerable clearing of houses 
has been made in Birkenhead, and the tunnel is 
being pushed forward rapidly to the intended 
point of junction. This section of the work is 
to be finished by February next, 
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DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Torcross.—On the 18th inst., the memorial 
stone of a new Congregational Chapel was laid 
at Torcross, Devon. The building will be of 
local material, and will cost about 4501, The 
plans, which were originally drawn by Mr. 
Wills, of Derby, will be carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Adams by Mr. Edgcombe, con- 
tractor for the masonry, and Mr. Harvey, con- 
tractor for the woodwork. 

Oxford.—The new Wesleyan Chapel, Walton- 
street, was opened a short time since. It is 
Gothic of the Early English period, and it is 
faced entirely with red brick. The interior 
is also finished with red brickwork with stamped 
plaster. It is calculated to seat 450 persons. 
There is a school at the back, in which are four 
class-rooms, andi accommodation for tea meet- 
ings. The building has cost about 3,000/. Mr. 
Mullett Ellis, of 8, Old Jewry, London, is the 
architect. The building has been erected by 
Messrs. Wilkins & Sons, of Eynsham and 
Oxford. 

Leadhills, N.B. — The foundation-stone of a 
new Free Church at Lead-hills, Lanarkshire, 
was laid on Friday, the 19th inst. by Mr. 
James Alexander, of Glasgow. Some special 
interest is attached to the occasion from the 
fact that the new church will be, in point of 
altitude, the highest church in the United 
Kingdom, the village of Leadhills being (vide 
the Gazetteers) the highest inhabited village, and 
the new church is situated on an excellent and 
picturesque site on one of the highest parts of 
the village. The church is designed in a simple 
type of Early English which will harmonise well 
with the surroundings, and will, as required by 
the situation, be a most substantial structure. 
The interior will be simply but handsomely 
treated, and all the windows will be enriched 
with stained glass. Sittings are provided for 
360 persons, besides the usual accessory accom- 
modation, and the total cost will be under 
2,0001. The building has been designed by 
Mr. J. B. Wilson, architect, Glasgow, and is 
being erected under his charge. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Rothwell.—In consequence of a deficiency of 
light in the chancel of Rothwell Church, the old 
small three-light east window has been abolished, 
and a much larger five-light window, with 
traceries above, opened out. This new window 
has just been filled with stained glass, the 
subjects of the respective lights being the 
Nativity, Christ disputing with the Doctors in 
the Temple, His Crucifixion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension. Below these illustrations are medal- 
lions of angels, bearing and displaying various 
instruments and emblems of the Passion. 
Each subject is surmounted by an ornamented 
canopy. In the tracery lights above, the eight 
principal ones contain figures of the four 
Evangelists, each with his gospel, and of four 
of the greater Prophets, viz., Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. The smaller tracery 
lights are filled with foliate ornamentation 
on rich grounds. The style, in accordance 
with the architecture, is late fifteenth century. 
As far as practicable, the old stained glass has 
been used and incorporated into the new serial 
illustrations. Messrs. Powell Bros., of Leeds, 
are the artists of the illustrations; Mr. W. 
Richardson, of Leeds and Rothwell, being the 
architect. 

Bilston.—The Church of St. Leonard, Bilston, 
has been re-opened, after restoration under the 
superintendence of Mr. Ewan Christian. A 
handsome stained-glass window, representing 
the Crucifixion, has been placed in the east end 
of the church. Messrs. Warrington & Co., of 
No. 40, Fitzroy-square, London, were the artists. 

Sedgley.—Sedgley Parish Church has lately 
undergone renovation, in the process of which 
it has been relieved of its high pews and deep 
side galleries, and now two of its stained win- 
dows, which had hitherto been but half finished 
on account of the obscuring galleries, have been 
completed. One of these is in the north aisle, 
and the other is in the south. That in the 
north aisle is erected in memory of members 
of the Nayler family, and the general subject 
of it is “ The Gathering unto Shiloh.” In the 
lower part is the visit of the Wise Men of the 
East to worship the Infant Christ in Bethlehem ; 
and in the upper part, which has just now been 
added, is the Old Testament prelude to this, 
namely, the visit of the Queen of the South to 








hear the wisdom of Solomon. The window in 
the south aisle is erected in memory of members 
of the Fellows family, and the general subject 
of it is “‘ The Early Appearings of Christ in the 
Temple.” In the lower part is the Visit at 
twelve years old, when he answered and ques- 
tioned the Doctors; and in the upper part, just 
added, is the Visit made at the time of His 
Mother’s Purification, when Simeon and Anna 
were there. The lower parts of both windows 
were executed some years ago by Messrs. 
Chance Bros., of Smethwick; the upper parts 
have been executed by Messrs. R. W. Winfield 
& Co., of Birmingham, successors to Messrs. 
Camm Bros. The new parts of the Nayler and 
Fellows windows are from a design by Mr. 
T. W. Camm. 








Miscellunen. 
Shepton Malet.— The Local Board of 


Health, to whose sewerage difficulties we re- 
ferred a short time since (p. 303, ante), seem 
still to be “not happy.’”’ At a special meet- 
ing of the Board held on Monday, Mr. G. A. 
Mackay in the chair, the engineer, Mr. A. T. 
Catley, presented a report announcing that the 
worst part of the sewers had been re-opened and 
amended, and he hoped they might now “be 
passable, though they could never be made into 
first-class work.’’ After some financial state- 
ments in regard to the work, two members of 
the Board drew attention to the fact that several 
of the pipes were out of level. Mr. Catley said 
he knew it. The only way to make the job a first- 
class one would be to root the whole work up 
and re-lay. He had never anticipated that the 
work would be so difficult. A member sug- 
gested that the Board ought to be hanged if the 
work had to be done over again, to which it was 
suggested that there was no fear about that, as 
there was no money to do it over again. The 
Chairman inquired if any member would 
volunteer to go round with the engineer and see 
where the failures from leakage existed, but “ all 
the members had appointments for the following 
i. «6 = * The clerk stated that, acting upon 
the instructions of the Board, he had prepared 
for Mr. Catley’s signature a lien upon the 
moneys due to him from the Board as collateral 
security for the moneys passing through his 
hands. Such a lien or other bond would be re- 
quired by the auditor, but Mr. Catley had re- 
turned the document, and refused to sign it.— 
The Chairman read the document, asking Mr. 
Catley if he would not sign it.—Mr. Catley: 
No, I do not like the look of it.—Mr. Catley 
then drew up a very short memorandum which 
he offered to sign. The Chairman, having 
read it, said, ‘The Board cannot accept any 
document which does not meet with the approval 
of our legal adviser.’ Mr. Catley then put in 
a letter, in which he stated that the reason why 
he would not sign the lien was that he saw no 
prospect of being paid for the services he had 
rendered.—Mr. Luff: Mr. Catley’s duties do not 
terminate until the sewage scheme is in fair 
working order.—The Chairman: You do not 
give us any definite and not far distant time 
when we shall have our works completed.— 
Mr. Catley: It is an unfortunate job from 
beginning to end.—The Board quite agreed 
with Mr. Catley.”’ 

A Large Sun-burner.—The auditorium of 
the Alhambra Theatre will be lighted by one of 
Strode & Co.’s patent ventilating sun-burners. 
The sun-burner will have 819 jets, giving a light 
of upwards of 12,000 standard candles; it will 
be fixed in the centre of the domed ceiling, and 
be surrounded by a grating of pierced ironwork 
designed by the architects,—Messrs. Perry & 
Reed,—and, in addition to the removal of the 
products of combustion of the very large 
quantity of gas consumed, is also expected to 
efficiently ventilate the auditorium.* The only 
sun-burner approaching this one in size was 
made and fixed by Messrs. Strode & Co. at the 
Michaeloff Theatre in St. Petersburg some 
years ago. In addition to this sun-burner, 
Messrs. Strode & Co. are also constructing and 
fitting up arrangements of rings or coronas of 
gas jets for illuminating the turrets, which will 
be lighted simultaneously by the flash-light 
arrangement applied by them at the Princess’s, 
Savoy, Strand, Glasgow, Belfast, and many 
other theatres in London and the country. 





* It is to be hoped that corresponding attention will be 


paid to inlet ventilation, and means of warming the air, or 
wee result will be to draw cold draughts into the audi- 
rium, 





=—=— 

The Parkes Museum of Hygiene—', 
following lectures for the winter session, 1893. 
1884, have been arranged for, and wil] be 
delivered in the Museum, 744, Margaret-street 
Regent-street, on the dates named :—Thursday, 
Nov. 1, Mr. Ernest Hart, chairman of the 
Council of the National Smoke Abatement 
Institution, “On Smoke Abatement.” Thurs. 
day, Nov. 15, Dr. Robert J. Lee, “On the Dig. 
infection of the Atmosphere.” This lecture wi] 
be illustrated by experiments and demonstra. 
tions. Thursday, Nov. 22, Mr. George Murray 
of the National History Department of the 
British Museum, “On the Potato Disease.» 
This lecture will be illustrated by microscopical 
preparations and diagrams. Thursday, Noy, 29 
Dr. Charles Kelly, Professor of Hygiene in 
King’s College, London, “ Diseases caused } 
Sanitary Defects in Houses.” Thursday, Dee. 6, 
Dr. G. V. Poore, Professor of Forensic Medicine 
in University College, London, “ On Coffee and 
Tea.” Thursday, Jan. 17, Mr. T. Pridgin 
Teale (of Leeds), ‘“‘ Economy of Coal in Private 
Houses.” Arrangements for additional lectures 
are in progress. The lectures will be followed 
by discussions. The Museum is open daily 
from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m., and on Mondays and 
Saturdaysto9p.m. It is freeto the public from 
5 p.m. to 7 p.m., and on Mondays and Saturdays 
from 2 p.m.to9 p.m. A charge of 6d. is made 
at other times, except to members. The library 
and reading-room are open daily from 10 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. for the use of members and others 
recommended by members. 

Amalgamation of Metropolitan Gas 
Companies.—It is announced that the amal- 
gamation of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
and the South Metropolitan Gas Company may 
be regarded as practically arranged. We are 
not sure that this arrangement will be conducive 
to the interests of gas consumers, who are likely 
to be pretty much at the mercy of the gigantic 
company which is presently to take unto itself 
the lighting of the whole of the metropolis, with 
the exception of a fraction served by a small 
company which refuses to amalgamate. Prac- 
tically, however, the lighting of the whole of 
the metropolis north of the Thames has been in 
the hands of the Gaslight and Coke Company 
for some time past, while the absorption of the 
Phoenix and Surrey Consumers’ Companies 
within the last two or three years kas given 
the whole of the supply south of the Thames to 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company,—a com- 
pany which has always borne a good name for 
efficiency of management and for the lownessof 
its charge for gas as compared with the charges 
of other companies. We are now told that, the 
amalgamation scheme having been approved at 
the meetings which have just been held of the 
proprietors in the two companies, all that 1s 
now required is the formal consent of the Board 
of Trade, and on this point no doubt is enter- 
tained. 

Bradford Historical and Antiquarian 
Society.—The sixth annual meeting of this 
society took place on the 19th inst., when the 
report for the past year was read by the 
Secretary, Mr. 8. A. Bailey. Papers had been 
read before the members at the monthly 
meetings by the following gentlemen :—Mr. W. 
Exley, on “ The Early History of Menston' ; Mr. 
T. J. Empsall, on “The Royalist Compounders 
of Bradford”; Mr. J. W. Turner, on “The 
History of the Bradford Piece Halls” ; a 
W. Glossop, on “The Roman and Britis 
Remains on Romald’s Moor.” Excursions ee 
taken place to Marley Hall, Hawksworth H 
and Baildon Moor, and Pontefract. The wd 
gramme for the coming session stated tha 
papers would be read by the following 
members :—Mr. 8S. O. Bailey, on “The Plans, 
Maps, &c., of Bradford”; Mr. W. Claridge, 
M.A., “Memoir of the Rev. Edward Baldwin, 
sometime master of the Bradford Grammar 
School in the last century”; Mr. 8. ae 
on “ The Early History of Pudsey”; Mr. T. of 
Empsall, on “The Royalist Compounders, © 
Bradford”; Mr. J. W. Turner, on “ Monee 
of the Bradford Piece Hall” ; and Mr. % E. 
Brookes, on “ Archbishop Sharp.” Mr. 1. % 
Empsall was elected President for the ensuing 

ear. 
. Royal Victoria Coffee Hall.— Be 
Princess Frederica of Hanover and the es 
Pawel von Rammingen have signified 3 
intention of being present at the first ‘“* 
Concert given by Mr. Clement Hoey 4 
Victori ‘¢ Hall, on Thursday; 
Royal Victoria Coffee Music Hail, st will 
November Ist, when Sir Julius Benedic 
conduct, 
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The Joinery Industry in New South 
Wales.—There are in this colony several large 
‘oinery Works, fitted with the best labour-saving 
machinery, and the most modern appliances 
nsed in the trade. The establishments of 
Messrs. Hudson Bros., Messrs. Goodlet & Smith, 
and Mr. John Booth, at Sydney, employ a large 
number of hands to meet the requirements of 
colonial contractors. At Messrs. Goodlet & 
Smith’s establishment, about 100,000 ft. of 
timber are sawn weekly, nine-tenths of which 
consist of colonial hardwoed, cedar, beech, and 
pine. Nearly every sort of building materials 
‘g manufactured by the firm. They have two 
large potteries, where sewage-pipes from 3 in. to 
94 in. in diameter, building and paving brick, 
and all descriptions of stoneware, are made. 
The total number of saw-mills, &c., rose from 
1S ie 1a rie Light in Charches.—Th 

The Electric Lig n urches.—The 
Cologne Gazette refers to the fact of the so- 
called Isaac Church at St. Petersburg being 
the first ecclesiastical building in connexion 
with which the electric light has been used. 
The interior of places of worship belonging to 
the Greek church must only be illuminated by 
wax candles, according to traditional custom. 
In order to arrive at the desired effect without 
violating the above-mentioned rule, the electric 
light had to be placed outside the building, but 
the success of the arrangements is said to be 
complete. The electric lamps represent the 
light of 30,000 candles, while the illumination 
hitherto in use (together with the lights held 
by devout persons) was only about 2,000 
candles. 

Sanitary Administration in the Metro- 
polis—The Society of Medical Officers of 
Health held its first meeting for the present 
session on the 19th inst., in its rooms, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, when Dr. T. Orme Dudfield, of 
Kensington, was inducted into the chair as 
President, and guve his inaugural address. He 
took for his subject the question of sanitary 
administration in the metropolis, and dealt with 
it under three heads,—the need of unity of 
administration, how such unity could be brought 
about, and the probable benefits of unity being 
attained. We hope to print a considerable 
portion of the address, but want of space 
obliges us to defer it till next week. 

New Statue in Paris.— A group is 
about to be erected on the Place de 
la Salpétriére in honour of Doctor Pinel, 
who distinguished himself by his labours 
for the improvement of the treatment of the 
insane. The sculptor is M. Ludovic Durand, 
who has represented the doctor holding in his 
right hand some broken fetters; at his feet a 
young girl raises her eyes to her benefactor. 
The doctor is attired in the costume of the time 
of the Directory. The monument has been 
erected by the Medico-Pyschological Society of 
Paris with the assistance of a grant from the 
Government and the Municipal Council. 
Workhouse and Infirmary, Falham-road. 
Sir Charles Dilke, the President of the Local 
Government Board, inspected the above build- 
ing on Tuesday last. He was conducted through 
the new buildings, which are of an extensive 
character, by Dr. Webster, Mr. Saxon Snell, the 
architect, and Mr. Charles Wall, the builder, 
= expressed himself gratified with the com- 
pleteness of all the arrangements. The infirmary 
is the largest in London, being erected for the 
a ietnn of 800 patients. The workhouse 
“ed ths en completed, contain nearly 1,500 
aie ts Otto Gas-Engine.”—We have been 

0 mention that in the actions of Otto 
ry Sumner & Co., Otto v. Ogden, 
lle v. Pickerton & Co., which were 

ought by Mr. Otto to restrain infringe- 
ment of his patent No. 2,081, 1876, the respec: 
tive defendants have submitted to order ; 

—_ s fora 
8 ame injunction in terms similar to those 
ne ge prong given by the Court of Appeal in 
Site cs € same plaintiff in an action of 

- Linford brought to restrain infringe- 
ment of the same patent. 
ae pom Museum at Sheffield. — 
sina 4 es ey interested. in,the Ruskin 
offer had — eld at Sheffield on Monday. An 
minha pn made to rae O00. to trct 
would not wai a jt 7 Fea py 8 solicitors 
Guild, Since then Mr. Ruskin has neitee 
saying that th - r. Ruskin has written, 
t > hea aur ayor need not be uneasy ; 
with re “4 ore from his old purpose 
Sheffield soon © the museum, and will visit 


The Leys School, Cambridge.—We are 
asked to state, in reference to our illustrated 
notice of this school a fortnight ago (p. 482), 
that Mr. George Dalton was clerk of the works 
for the dining-hall, north block, and other parts 
of the building. 

Llaneddwyn Chureh, Merionethshire, 
has been effectively lighted by means of the 
Hesperus lamp, the patentees and manufac- 
turers of which are Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 
Birmingham and London. 

Hartlepool Tramways.— The tender of 
Messrs. Wilkes & Co., of 17, Devonshire-square, 
Bishopsgate, has been accepted for the construc- 
tion of the Hartlepool Tramways. 








TENDERS. 


For additions to carriage works, 149 and 151, Euston- 
road, for Mr. Stenning. Messrs, Tolley & Son, architects, 
Quantities by Messrs. Bull :— 


ARO Pe Le AO aA I tee £1,036 0 0 
SIE IED cccntusnenesscencceuseconsenss 949 0 0 
RES IREPER INT Reet core eas em 905 0 0 
EEL TCT TEE OPT 895 0 0 
SID :dcesiaa eh dininlncnisieidimsiatiiaaiidihanatiigine . 862 0 0 
SRE I 847 0 0 
Lamble (accepted) ...........cccsccsscseee 837 0 0 





For new fire-extinction appliances, and alterations to the 
gas and water services, at the Workhouse and Infirmary, 
Marloes-road, Kensington, for the Guardians of St, Mary 
Abbott’s, Kensington, Messrs, A, & C, Harston, archi- 
tects, 15, Leadevhall-street :— 


Clark, Bunnett, & Co........cccccssccccees £1,871 0 0! 
IN GIN sinincocestdoceunssnetsvercsteeves 1,796 0 0 
, earner a a 1,725 0 O 
Stidder & Co............006 pdnubeeincesedionns 1,016 0 0 
Si Ti hsinicileriiarabintnnansinimeneesenenecens 1,010 0 0 
i Be Ee itncaneitenisaiesccssneesiesee 960 0 0 
Shand, Mason, & Co. ..........cscecceseee 850 0 0 
Merryweather & Son,* Long-acre ... 750 0 0! 
* Accepted. 





For alterations and additions at the Duke of Edinburgh 
Tavern, Albany-road, Camberwell, for Mr. Butcher. Mr. 
W. Treacher, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 





REE TREN OR TE ee es £298 0 O 
st i 298 0 0 
tha i a aa ita i lta 281 0 O 
EATER IEI celt ict 28) 0 0 
Luker & Johnstone ........ ainsitesiesitiaiiilin 269 0 0 
CRT NNER NEE nee 209 0 0 





For a new residence in Long-street, Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire, for Mr. Henry A. Wintle. Messrs. Brunsden & 
Henderson, architects, 3, Barbican :— 

8 OO a £1,026 3 9 
R. Shorney, Weston-Super-Mare ... 830 0 0 
8. Bloodworth, Dursley (accepted)... 770 0 0 





For alterations to the Hornsey Wood Tavern, Seven 
Sisters-road, Finsbury Park, for Mr. A. C, Duggan. 
Messrs. Brunsden & Henderson, architects :— 


| a a Rneerrn £165 O O 
OT A eT TE 159 0 0 
SS STEELERS 123 0 0 
RESET PE a eck mee 104 10 O 
Fire IID desinsdiintiiebedeneinieinles 99 10 0 





For alterations to premises, and erecting new glazed roof 
(Rendle’s system) over yard in rear of Nos. 2 and 2a, 
Praed-street, for Messrs. Goy & Co., Leadenhall-street. 
Messrs. Brunsden & Henderson, architects :— 


RD ee ae me ae £159 O O 
IN TI ik cicicoicbiscbctcbsccedecetes 148 0 0 
F, Saunders (accepted) .............scceeees 144 6 0 





For alterations and repairs to premises, Nos, 21 and 22, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C., for Messrs. Goy & Co, Messrs, 
Brunsden & Henderson, architects :— 

Richardson Bros, (accepted). 





For removing existing buildings, and erecting new three- 
stall stables, tegen | and stable offices, for Messrs, 
Wintle Bros., Long-street, Dursley, Gloucestershire. 
Messrs. Brunsden & Henderson, architects :— 
8. Bloodworth * (accepted) ............... £215 0 0 
* Old materials re-used. 





For new premises, Regent-street, Great Yarmouth, for 
Mr. D. 8. Bayfield, Messrs. Bottle & Olley, architects, 
Great Yarmouth :— 

J. Leggett & J. 8. Cooper (accepted) £1,682 0 0 


For new class-room and lobby to Board School, North 
Walsham, Norfolk. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, architects :— 





Davy, Great Yarmouth ..............-.0000 £417 0 O 
Cornish & Gaymer, North Walsham... 379 0 0 
Easto, North Walsham ..................... 307 0 0 


Wilson, North Walsham (accepted) ... 295 10 0 





For new class-room to St. Peter’s Schools, Great Yar- 
mouth, Messrs. Bottle & Olley, architects :— 
J. Leggett,* Great Yarmouth ............ £150 0 0 
* Accepted. 





For additions to house, Palgrave, near Diss, for Mr, T. 
G,. Smith. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, architects :— 
‘°B. W. Whiting & Co., Diss (accepted) £450 0 0 





For shop and warehouse for Messrs. Wright Bros., 
Richmond, Surrey. Mr. F. J. Brewer, architect, Rich- 
mond. Exclusive of engineer’s work. Quantities by 
Mr. W. H. Barber, 12, Buckingham-street, Strand :— 

Carless & Co. (accepted)..............0006 £4,000 0 0 





For new club-rooms, &c., for the Norse Rowing Club 
Richmond, Surrey. Mr. F. J. Brewer, architect, Rich- 
mond, Quantities not supplied :— 





PPT LAI EO £900 0 0 
ee 1 BF nicecovinciocensctvtviciedtiodks 879 0 0 
Carless & Co. (accepted) ..........sssee00 829 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Clapton Park Club 
and Institute, 60, Brooksby’s-walk, Homerton. Mr, A, J. 
Hicks, architect :—- 

Gower & Pettipher (accepted) ,....,...£452 15 0 





For roads and sewers on the Glebe Land Estate, 
Woodford Green, for Mr. Bradshaw Brown. Mr. J. D. 
a i > surveyor, Woodford :— 








| ED Socchssecenae® gubeoanee Fae TY £1,331 0 0 
BE, PRINS, Hicccecececocccassccesccccececcooes 1,208 0 0 
G. Timpey  ....ccrccorscessvccececsceceeeeseees 1,183 0 0 
Thy DERE -cicacdcabesiceepreeprnembacngencannt 1,169 0 O 
p P EEREE SSSI EEE hectic ox Abn 1,150 0 0 
ie IT sic seer nenenencqnnmiieiel 1,130 0 0 
T. Knight .. a ed Se 1,088 0 0 
» EERE pie 8 ee 1,065 0 0 
pe Se EAE TR Ee Peer ae ok 1,025 0 0 
PE ees eauniuent eee 998 @ 0 
, RE EEN RA 995 0 0 
Woodham & Fry ...cccccccccccccccscescces . 99 0 0 
I  ealiemel 966 0 0 
J. Barwell ... niakaanemieusane 944 0 0 
, i es te Scan 898 0 0 





For new business premises, Broad-street, Reading, for 
Mr. R. Brigham. Messrs, Brown & Albury, architects :— 
: p 0 0 














Woodroffe & Son eecmnnibeten £2,360 
Strong Bros. .... dsisneciuatiaintel 2,339 0 
Wernham ... , wen 
WEE” is noseonndnennavnesntaesennessaaaati 2,229 0 0 
Bourton ... cosncensniiossmabenenen 2,170 0 0O 
RIMMGRESO- .ccccocceccccoscccsveccscccesecoues . 2,140 0 0 
SS oe 2,190 0 O 
BOCA cccecscccceee panesenqpenes emminiiineaes 2,096 0 0 
EN ER ee ae allel diianiiae 2,037 0 0 
Simonds (accepted) .......cccccccereseseeee 1,987 0 0 





For new business premises, Nos. 122 and 123, Broad- 
street, Reading, for Messrs. Freeman, Hardy, & Willis 
(Limited). essrs. Brown & Albury, architects ;— 

Kingerlee (accepted) ........0...s.sseeee £1,350 0 0 





For the erection of new stores, and making alterations 
to present stores, at the Forbury, Reading, for Messrs, 
E. G. Oakshott & Co. Messrs. Brown & Albury, archi- 
tects :— 

Denton (accepted) ........c.cccccccccccececes £547 0 O 





For new room and offices adjoining the Drill Hall, 
Wokingham, for Capt. A. F. Walter. Messrs. Brown & 
Albury, architects :— 

G. Wernham (accepted)  .......cseeeseeees £487 10 0 





For proposed alterations and additions to the Springfield 
Park Tavern, Bowes Park, N., for the directors of the 
Birkbeck Trust. Mr. Sydney B. Grosvenor, architect, 
No, 23, Southampton-buildings, Holborn :— 





SINT sino cihiadehcntinibieelileidenipentsionipniabilia £1,050 0 0 
WUE sichonandsosananiassniibbidenboihbnvegsibtehins 1,049 0 O 
SES TESS CREEL Ts cen a . 1,045 0 0 
Oldis Bros., Finsbury Pavement...... 990 0 0 
BNI seciccrecntensneccabninitinthautaiinadiines 847 10 0 


* Accepted conditionally. 





For the erection of a villa-residence at Windsor, for 
Miss Allen, Messrs, Byrne & Wilmot, architects, 303, 
Strand, and Windsor. Quantities not supplied :— 


A. L, Oades & Sons, Egham.,.......... £1,058 0 0 
FX | Sree 950 0 0 
Wd We SIO «ncrscncapinscensansnes 865 0 0 
W. Reavell, Windsor ................0000 770 0 O 


768 0 O 


For three houses and shop in the Oxford-road, Windsor, 
for Mr. G. H. Long, J.P., floors and grates being supplied, 
and old bricks and tiles from present buildings being 
allowed to be used. Messrs, Byrne & Wilmot, archi- 


J. Dakin, Clewer (accepted) ......... 





tects :— 
Tae a ie £758 0 0 
J. Akery (accepted) .............ccscoccceee 650 0 0 
Four otbers tendered. 





For the construction of storm-water sewers in the 
district lying between Granby-street and Wellington-street, 
Leicester, tor the Corporation. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E 
Borough Surveyor :— 

~ he goo Market Harborough £2,350 0 0 


Pattinson, Sleaford............ 1,884 15 2 
J. Smith, Leicester .............cccccccesee 1,755 1l 6 
Kellett & Bentley, London ............ 1,752 7 4 
C. Harris, Shrewsbury .................. 1,690 0 O 
T. Smart, Nottingham .................. _ 1,672 610 
B. Roberts, Bradford .................066 1,610 0 0 


A. Palmer, Birmicgham (accepted) 1,595 2 8 





For widening and deepening the River Soar, and im- 
proving the Leicester navigation, for the Corporation of 
Leicester. Mr.J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor :— 


G. Lawson, Glasgow ..............sse000 £40,145 9 
Benton & Woodiwiss, Derby ......... 34,414 14 
Kellett & Bentley, London............ 34,047 0 


Foster & Barry,;Katcliffe-on-Trent., 3),785 0 

Whitaker Bros., Horsforth, Leeds 30,200 0 

S. & W. Pattinson, Sleaford ......... 29,162 0 

S. W. Pilling & Co., Manchester* 27,990 8 
* Accepted. 


coocoooOonwy 





For alterations and new roof to mineral water 
manufactory, Nos, 125 to 128, High-street, Shadwell. 
Mr, William C, Livermore, architect :— 


Contract No, 1. 


BID bc cccccnccesstdestbninsnsbencsintacaupians £345 0 0 
SEED dnincocsteviciasnsctinentntincaiteniniaiict 320 0 0 
BEE scodsnessdbecdedpetencotsntatedipeisckocess 225 0 O 
BRGEED  areciceseciseepctneneincotneoaidiestneees 185 10 0 
England & Thomson (accepted) ......... 175 0 0 





For the erection of the Nightingale Tavern, Nightingale- 
lane, Wanstead. Mr, William C. Livermore, architect :— 





ok RY ee te 99 ee £1,275 0 O 
, ERT OE A ,100 0 0 
fe, TEER Wi i checoctnctheiecodvcctinies 1,020 0 O 





England & Thompson (accepted) ... 





For alterations to stables and erecting dwelling-house 
for Messrs. Carter, Paterson, & Co., at Camberwell. 
Mr. W. Eve, architect, Quantities not supplied :— 

£487 0 











Downs ....... Sachattniagnecinbedistbbegtabsbonds 0 
EE Ge TINUE © cntabtasnsntichntaeensenniinnas 450 0 0 
Higgs .......... opececs seccvcccccsccccccceces 420 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop ....... nleidiiieniinnimaiical 390 0 0 
Watkins qpoemncanpnammotanenes 345 0 O 
BD Whe Bk BOG vctctatecechetecdincciinincs 344 0 O 
Aldridge & Jenvey .........cccccccccccccecees 321 10 0 





For the erection of a house in the Derby-road, Bourne- 
mouth, for Mrs, Roy. Messrs. Kemp-Welch & Pinder, 
architects :— 

Jenkins & Son (accepted) .,..ss0000000. £3,128 0 O 
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For taking down and rebuilding premises, South Shields, 
for Mr. Thos. Smith, King-street. Mr. Henry Grieves, 
architect, South Shields :— 


Fishburn Bros., North Shields......... £3,448 0 0 
A. Thompson, Gateshead ............+« 3,392 0 0 
E. G. Simpson, Newcastle ........+... 3,195 8 8 
R. Crosbie, South Shields ...,............ 3,178 4 9 
G. Mathews, South Shields ............ ,120 0 
D. Lawes & Co., South Shields ...... 3,067 15 11 
J. L. Miller, Gateshead .................. 3,038 16 4 
D. Kennedy & Son, Jarrow ..........+. ,030 0 
J. Moore, South Shields ............... 2,999 0 0 
J. Nichol & Sons, South Shields.,.... 2,969 0 O 
J. Storar, JALTOW.......00200ceccccccvcccece 2,920 0 0 
Holliday & Christie, South Shields... 2,895 14 10 
W. M. Haden, South Shields ® ...... 2,664 10 7 
* Accepted. 





For the erection of new manor house, lodge, &c., at 
Elmswell, Suffolk, for the Rev. W. A. C. Macfarlane. 
Mr. J. Llewellyn Wilson, architect, 9, Buckingham- 
street, Adelphi. Quantities by Mr. John O. 27 — 


Cornish & Gaymer, North Walsham., £4,442 0 
Ennor, Julian, & Co., London ......... 4,370 0 0 
eae 988 0 0 
G. Dobson, Colchester ................+ 645 0 0 
H, Everett & Son, Colchester _...... 3,625 0 0 





For the erection of new wharf, warehouse, and stabling, 
on Bankside, Southwark, for Sir W. A. Rose & Co. 
Messrs. Notley & Trollope, architects :— 


BERET GOD. .0.00cccccccvevcccsscccccveverese £7,409 0 0 
EEE OTS 7,273 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............+. 7,191 0 0 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. .....c.seceeseeceeee . 7,120 0 0 
SEED EEIEEED .ccocccncscvcccnnceconnecessones 6,979 0 0 
ID MINI. cn dsdmensensncemniebantepeownnt 6,835 0 0 
DIELS ccrccccunsustnetneninesendeoomnont 6,690 0 0 
2 aaa 6,658 0 O 
Se 6,643 0 0 
RD. cccccdsusceuscccesencenneamnneenneilh 6,483 0 0 





For farther works at No. 91, London Wall, for Mr. 
F.W. Warmington. Messrs. Ebbetts & Cobb, architects, 
Savoy House, 115, Strand, and at Colchester :— 

EE AEE TEL EET £152 17 6 





For the completion of two houses at Sutton, Surrey, 
for Mr. Skinner. Mr, Herbert D. Appleton, architect, 
the Wool Exchange :— 


Do POU ....ccccocsvccscvccevcccccecccesecesese £354 12 0 
FS nnn 250 0 0 
220 0 0 


For alterations to Nos. 9 and 10, Hazleboure Gardens, 
Clapham, for the purpose of converting the two houses 





into one, and decorating same> Mr. Edwd. J, Thomas, 
architect, 79, Mark-lane :— 
CRESTLINE eee ere £1,270 0 0 
EE ESE Eo 1,145 0 0 
DIA, - wsngenssentnnnbnbnaintbieendes 1,118 0 0 
DEO cucmusmmumnumummn“nn anaes Oo 
Tt slidli cssineaaieaenciiiticetiniccntnmeauighaiintie 995 0 0 
Priestley (accepted)  ..............2...068 870 0 0 


~ _~> -- —_—— 


For alterations and additions at the Shoreditch New 
Almshouses. Mr. Richard J. Lovell, architect, 63, 
Finsbury Pavement :— 

Douglas (accepted). 





For alterations and repairs to houses in Hatfield-street, 
St. Luke’s. Mr. Richard J. Lovell, architect :— 
Woolley (accepted). 





For additions and repairs to Nos, 1 to 12, Addey-street, 
Deptford, Mr. Richard J. Lovell, architect :— 
Brabham (accepted). 


For the erection of two houses at Cambridge. Mr. 
lienry Geo, Bishop, architect, 15, Emery-street, Cam- 


bridge :— 
, ae II . ccctissiiniinatananaiill £ 
Parcell, Cambridge (accepted) 





For the erection of a farmhouse at Barley, for Mr. 
H.C. Briscoe. Mr, Henry Geo. Bishop, architect :— 


SOT . ccdeucssautibiassuitbaniiiunieseniedl £1,260 0 0 
SIEIIIL cncisaittthientninadeksdnbictesdiieel 1,235 0 0 
ED siodncduksetsassttnbbhdiabestedonin 1,220 0 0 
G. Bailey, Cambridge (accepted) 1,209 0 0 





For erection of walls on south and west side of the 
Infirmary, Dartmouth Park-hill, for the Guardians of the 
Poor of St. Pancras :— 

Lamble (accepted) .............ccccccccsesese £215 0 0 





For alterations at the Belgrave Tavern, Finchley, for the 
New Westminster Brewery Company. Mr. H. W. Budd, 








architect :— 

SE Se Oe a A £256 10 O 
i tnt iti «since sencssecusinageneunansti 240 0 O 
a i 238 0 0 
Lamble (accepted) ......... 227 0 0 





For repairs at the Railwa 


Tavern, Kingsland, for the 
New Westminster Brewery 


ompany. Mr, H. W. Budd, 


architect :— 
cline anti nsainntenaniinil £155 0 0 
icnkhiittan intel: dainnin neti adicsenenenddiien 1448 0 0 
SEAT NR ee eee eee me ae 137 0 0 
EITC. OT CIR eee 129 0 0O 
Lamble (accepted) ...........sssccccscsseoees 129 0 0 


For re-instatement after damage by fire at the Gold- 
smiths’ Arms, Bartholomew-close, for the New West- 
any Company. Mr. H. W. Budd, architect :— 

Bu 


iicinnebuteied Ghedbiachesteneeecetednenenedeel £257 0 0 
ND ected Celi atakdcontiaabili 234 0 0 
TE ILE eee 230 0 O 
CALS 226 0 0 
BED COGRUIOGED bs6icccccccncescsccccsesese 217 0 0 





For the erection of a residence and stables at Shelford, 
for Mr, F, C, Barstowe. Mr. mes’ * Geo. Bishop, archi- 


ect :— ouse. Stables. 
iia arti pcenenensnannnnidl - hy! £478 
Ne 2,683 ...... 510 
RETR PPR Ae |. Gee 490 
E. Parcell, Cambridge (accepted) 2,650 ...... 500 








To Contributors and Correspondents. 





All LETTERS and COMMUNICATIONS referring 
to LirERARY and Artistic MATTERS must be 
addressed— 

“To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 
46, Catherine-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.,” 


And not to any individual by name. 





W. P. J. (shall be glad to hear again, under the conditions suggested). 
—H. H.—J. W. B.—T. G. A. (shall have attention).—T. M. (see 
‘standing orders” below).—T. H. (ditto).—R. Bros. (noticed already). 
—W. W.—W. R. & Son.—J. B.—E. A. E.W.—W. E. M.-—A. B. C. (a 
point oflaw: must refer you to a legal adviser).—B. & A. (too late foo 
last week).—Mr. H. (sent too late).—U. P. R. (there has been nr 
alteration of term ; the ‘‘twenty years” holds good as heretofore).— 
E. W. G.—J. H. 8.—W. H. (next week). 

Uorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
7 the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 


REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE, 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under...........0. 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) Os. 6d, 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...........e6. 0s. 6d 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
d to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TEST'- 
MONTALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
—* raed recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 




















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied ptrecr from th 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of te? hy 


PREPAID. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. FOURDRINIER 
— 








Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe 
Corsham Down, ~—— 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited 
Corsham, Wilts. ([Apve, 


: Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality unequal] 
having upwards of 7 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions, 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Advt, 











Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES | 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvt, 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 

from their own Quarries 
HAM HILL STONE, 924 Kilns by Starts & 
BLUE LIAS LIME 
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P —e . Iminster, 

gent, Mr. H. Mrrcnzut, 
5, Augustus-road, Ham. 
mersmith, London, W. 





(Ground or Lump), [Apvr, 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 








Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHCGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 


Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. [ Apvr. 


—————————, 


J. L. BACON & (CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 
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CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS ?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT. 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Com 


British Museum, South Kensi 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, 


N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. K. GHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREET, 


NWOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALL 
Its construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 





—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking 
missioner of Works, the 
n Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Shi 
{ urance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans 
shops. 30,000 in use in London alone, Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 














Metropolitan Board of Works 


also Railway Companies’ na 














LONDON. 


